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“THE GIFT” 


Modern art is a matter of taste. 
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— and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL?” gasoline! 





When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘Ethyl’ emblem 





on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 





“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 





power and performance. Ethyl Corporation, NewYork 17,N.Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethy\" trade-mark: salt cake . . . ethylene dichloride ; ; . sodium (metallic). . . chlorine (liquid)... oil soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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Patrons Praise... 


Boston's famed Parker House is the 
frequent recipient of letters from extra- 
articulate patrons who praise various fea- 
tures of the hotel's services, and seem 
to take great delight in doing so. Al- 
though all are most welcome, Parker 
House management enjoys best those 
which are sent by guests with memories 
extending back through the years and 
alluding to their original visits —some- 
times as long ago as a half century or 
more. Such a letter arrived recently and 
delighted Parker House president Glen- 
wood John Sherrard. The letter: “Just 50 
yeors ogo on my first trip East, | stayed at 
the Parker House ... and there had my 
first Blue Points on the half-shell and 
other delectables gustotory ... and I've 
been a frequent visifor ever since. Now 
! ask a favor — my son-in-law Dr. James 
Corey* is spending a month at the 
Parker House with his wife. November 
30th will mark their wedding anniversary 
ond | wish thot on that day you would 
serve them, with my compliments, a fine 
Parker House dinner to fit the occasion. In 
that event | shall be most groteful and 
with best wishes to one of earth's most 
odmirable hostelries, 1 am...” 

Needless to state, the request was taken 
care of with general satisfaction to all 
concerned, and with special appreciation 
to the letter writer for his long-time 
Parker House** loyalty. 


Girt Trippers... 


Lest younger generations yet to make 
their first trips to Boston's Parker House 
opine that because of its 94-year his- 
tory it is an “old hotel,” the management 
proudly avers that only in tradition, expe- 
rience and fame is it “old”... in all 
other respects — accommodations, facili- 
ties, and equipment — it ranks with the 
world's most modern hostelries. 


*The nome is fictitious — the incident true. 


**Rooms begin at $5.00; all 
hove circulating ice-water, 
bath, 4-network radio. It is 
suggested that guests make 
reservations in advance. 
When plans are changed, 
notice of cancellation or 
postponement will be appre- 
ciated. 


PLAN BES 


BOSTON 
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LETTERS 





Man of the Year? 


SIR: 

IN A YEAR WHEN ALL STATESMEN, DIPLOMATS 
AND POLITICIANS FAILED AT PEACE, THERE IS 
BUT ONE MAN OF THE YEAR, HE IS THE SOLDIER 
IN KOREA, FIGHTING AND DYING FOR A SPIR- 
ITUAL GOAL IN A MATERIAL WORLD... 

WILLIAM DAVIS 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Sir: 

This hurts me as much as it does you, but in 
the name of journalistic and historic objec- 
tivity, the man who literally is leading the 
world by its bloody nose—Joseph Stalin. 

ALEXANDER MARcov 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Sir: 

. . .Mao Tse-tung . . . A repugnant choice, 

but .. . most newsworthy. 
B. G. Hoos 
Berlin, N.H. 
Sir: 
Secretary of State Acheson, under 
whose foreign policy leadership, China’s 400 
million people have been tipped into the 
Communist bloc rather than held out of it . . 
Joun J. Murpuy 
Bellwood, II. 


Sir: 
. General MacArthur .. . 
Percy A. BLACKBURN 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Sir: 
. . . Warren Austin... 
Daisy C. West 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sir: 
. .. His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 
Rev. Tuomas A. STANLEY, S.M. 
Fribourg, Switzerland 
Sir: 
--. Senator Taft... 
L. L. GoopMan 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sir: 
... Hopalong Cassidy, who stands for 
what is right... 
HERMAN LocKHART 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Sir: 
- .. The originator of Dianetics: L. Ron 
Hubbard. 
Witt1AM J. Younc 
Wichita, Kans. 


Sir: 
. . « Dwight D. Eisenhower. . . 
Nancy Burns 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: 
Stalin ... He has achieved his goal in 
bringing grief to the world. 
Davip ARNOLD 
Paynesville, Minn. 


Sir: 
. Leave the cover blank. 
Joun A. JAMISON 
San Antonio 


A Terrible Trap? (Cont'd) 


Sir: 

With the recent turn of events in Korea, 
I can’t help recalling the warning of Reader 
A. L. Peake, written in the days of the Pusan 
perimeter and appearing in a letter to Tre, 
Sept. 25. He stated: “ ... The Reds... 
might not want to push us off the map yet; if 
they wait a few more weeks, we will have 
brought to Korea the biggest part of our 
front-line fighting force . . . Then, a real all- 
out offensive . . . could actually wipe out a 
major part of our trained and equipped 
ground forces .. .” 

He underestimated the Red strength in 
numbers, but he certainly had the right idea. 

FRANK THOMAS 

Moscow, Idaho 


Doctor's Dilemma 
Sir: 

As a loyal non-Catholic supporter of the 
Brownsville (Texas) Mercy Hospital, I bit- 
terly resent your article, “Doctor’s Dilemma” 
(Time, Dec. 4]... 

In case of diseased organs, this operation 
[sterilization] is permissible in a Catholic in- 
stitution. However, the legality of sterilization 
is not the question, but the adherence to hos- 
pital rules. 

Dr. Stephens could so easily have taken his 
patient to a non-Catholic hospital, a few 
miles away, if he had desired to abide by 
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medical ethics. However, by his own admis- 
sion, he hoped to get by without the admin- 
istrators’ knowledge of his act ... By so 
doing, he repudiated his signed pledge to 
adhere to hospital rules. . . 

Mrs. DEAN PoRTER 
Brownsville, Texas 


Sir 

It is the belief of the Roman Catholic 
Church and those who follow its teachings 
that the mutilation of the body for the pur- 
poses of contraception is a violation of the 
natural law and the revealed teachings of 
Christ. For this reason, Sister Mary Adele 
and the Brownsville Mercy Hospital were 
morally bound to act as they did... 

I object to the tenor of your article which 
portrays Dr. Stephens being persecuted in 
his “dilemma”. . . 


Dents A. Boye, M.D. 





Yeadon, Pa 


Sir: 

“Doctor's Dilemma” revived for me the 
impotent fury which always attended a reci- 
tation of similar experiences by my father, 
“a horse and buggy doctor” for 50 years in 
central Iowa. 

Fortunately, a growing consciousness of 
the importance of maternal health will even- 
tually discredit this medieval meddling . . . 
Meanwhile, in enlightened communities, con- 
scientious obstetricians such as Brownsville’s 
Dr. Stephens will be provided facilities where 
doctor and patient, alone, will determine 


what is best... 
\ . 
Worthington, Ohio J. R. Merritt 


Sir 
. I wish to enter a rousing cheer for 
plucky Sister Mary Adele of the Mercy Hos- 
pital in Brownsville, for standing by her 
guns and refusing to permit mutilation of the 
patient under her care... 
RosBert DEAN Mattis, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sir 
. . . Elective sterilization for proper medi- 
cal indications may be done at a hospital 20 
minutes from our city. The executive com- 
mittee of the medical staff (elected by the 
medical staff and in this instance composed 
of five non-Catholic doctors) approved the 
action of the administration by a vote of 5-0. 
J. C. GEorce 
Vice Chief of Staff 
Mercy Hospital 
Brownsville, Tex. 


Sir: 

We need more men like Dr. John Stephens 
of Brownsville, Texas ... Tradition, with 
bolted doors against progress, has turned 
mighty nations into nothing .. . 


Wisi Thats W. C. HELLER 


Sir 

The article about Dr. Stephens and Mercy 
Hospital will draw hundreds of letters from 
protesting readers who will coat the facts 
with a varnish of personal sentiment. 

The facts of the case are as follows: Mercy 
Hospital is a Catholic hospital which has a 
rule against sterilization. This rule is known 
to the doctors before they send a patient to 
the hospital; it is known also that if the rule 
is broken, the facilities of the hospital will no 
longer be available to the doctor. Dr. Ste- 
phens signed a promise to abide by the rule 
not to perform an operation for sterilization. 
Knowing that such an operation would close 
the hospital to him, he nevertheless per- 


formed it. The facilities of the hospital have, | 


therefore, been closed to Dr. Stephens. 
: “ DonaLp FRENCH 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 
From High Compression Engines 
and High Octane Fuels with 


DEPENDABLE 








CHAM PION 


tiie 
Spark Plugs an 





BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


..»Good spark plugs bring out the best in performance and economy! 





Champion researchers and engineers 
work constantly with automotive and 
petroleum experts to produce the finest 
spark plugs for maximum performance 
with today’s engines and fuels. 


Champion has manufactured spark 
plugs exclusively for over 40 years. 
A better spark plug is the result— 
proved by Champion’s leadership 
for over a quarter century! 








To get your full money’s worth of power 
and mileage, make sure your spark plugs 
are Champions and have them cleaned 
and checked regularly by Champion 
dealers to keep them efficient. 


&\ 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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Protect your children’s sight "Be 
sure the schools in your communty 
are illuminated with the correct" 
quantity and quality of light. The 
practical application of light ts a 
science but good lighting costs no 
more. Pittsburgh Permaflector 
Lighting Engineers will work with 
your school architects, eng 

and educators to help design light 
ing installations to fit the individual 
needs of your schools 


Latrobe High School, Latrobe, Pa 
Mctlroy & Fenton, Elec. Contractors 


ie od 
Get THE PICTURE STORY of 


‘Planned Lighting 
for Modern Schools”’ 





PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 
400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me the brochure “Planned Lighting for | 
Modern Schools” 

Name__ 

Compeny 

Street__ 

City_ 


' 
' 
i 
' 
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PITTSBURGH PERMAFLECTOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed By Electrical Wholesalers Every where - 





is Hormel Onion Soup. It’s made 
in small batches, under the 
watchful eye of Hormel’s great 

f, Jean Vernet... Big mild 
onions are sliced paper-thin, 
browned tenderly in much 
butter, then simmered gently 

in a lusty beef broth. Seasonings 
are in the French tradition, 
with specially-aged Parmesan 

as the crowning touch. 

Here is a gourmet’s soup... to 
evoke memories of France. Try it! 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 


HORMEL onion sour 





HORMEL 
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Permaflector Engineers In All Key Cities 





Even if you don't remember to send it until 
“the night before Christmas,” your gift will 
get there when you use Air Express. Ship- 
ments go on ail flights of the Scheduled 
Airlines. Special door-to-door service is 
included in the low rates! 

Drop in any store, pick out your gift, tell 
‘em to “send it Air Express.” That's all! Or 
phone Air Express Division, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, for home pick-up. 





GETS THERE FIRST 
=3 





OT A service of 
mt, Railway Express Agency 
and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 


MISCELLANY 


Engaged. In Washington, D.C., Luther 
R. Weakley, on trial for first degree mur- 
der, was called for jury duty in another 
case. 





New Market. In Phoenix, Ariz., the 
congregation of the Central Methodist 
Church, leaving Sunday services, found 
their cars plastered with liquor adver- 
tisements. 





Alternative. In Kingston, Ont., the 
Whig-Standard ran an item in its classi- 
fied section: “Refined young lady desires 
bachelor or small apartment.” _~ 


At Home & Abroad. In Providence 
R.I., Harold Fitzpatrick, after a barroom 
celebration, explained how he happened 
to throw bricks through 16 panes of glass 
in a downtown building: “I 
thought I was in Woonsocket.” 






business 


Audition. In Philadelphia, investigat- 
ing complaints that someone was scream- 
ing in the Shubert Theater at 4 a.m., cops 
found Night Watchman Hector Williams, 
67, singing “My object all sublime” from 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s Mikado to 1.900 
empty seats. 


Custody. In San Francisco, Wilbur W. 
Wileman, 34, sued his wife for divorce, 
asked for an “equitable division” of their 
four dogs. 


Conformist. In Detroit, George Tay- 
lor, 56, petitioned to change his name 
to Pappados on grounds that his Greek 
friends could not pronounce Taylor. 


Police Protection. In Milwaukee, when 
Mrs. Helen Bohn complained that her fur- 
rier would not return her Silverblu mink 
to her, police arrested her for stealing the 
mink in the first place. 


And Again. In Johannesburg, South 
Africa, Magistrate A. S. Mathews fined 
a culprit £10 for stealing a copy of a book 
called J Sinned Again, 


Upswing. In Hollywood, a thug who 
robbed a restaurant wrote down an ob- 
servation for the owner: “Not one nickel 
was phony. You know, people are getting 
more honest these days.” 


Modern Times. In Washington, D.C., 
the Post Office Department opened a let- 
ter addressed to Santa Claus: “Please 
send me two atom bombs, a couple of 
pistols and a good sharp knife.” 


Boredom Deferred. In Chicago, Mrs. 
Grandoline Yolanda Shalimar Pepper 
Scarlet Dellis explained why she fired four 
shots at her husband: “I’m an exotic 
dancer who’s worked in every striptease 
joint in town... I like an appreciative 
audience, and not even my husband can 
get away with falling asleep while I’m 
talking.” 
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Charlot’s Nativity David's The Nativity 
MANACIN®S EDITOR 


Roy Alexander 


ASSISTANT MANACING EDITOR 
Dana Tasker 


SENIOR EDITORS 0 ] . -Raodar. 
Robert W. Boyd Jr., Otto Fuerbringer, Thomas Griffith, LOAN Wwe 


Hillis Mills, Duncan Norton-Taylor, Content Peckham, 
Joseph Purtell, John Tibby, John Walker, Max Ways, 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
Douglas Auchincloss, A. T. Baker, Edward O, Cerf, 


As many of you will recall, we have had a great variety of covers for our 
Christmas issues. They have included Norway's heroic Lutheran Bishop Eivind 








Alexander Eliot, Max Gissen, Fr tin, Henry Berggrav, who at the time (1944) was a defiant and solitary prisoner of the Nazis; 
Anatole Grunwald, Louis Kronente J tan Norton A co " ’ “9: 
Leonard, William Miller, Paul O'Neil, Margaret Quimby, Marian Anderson, around whose life and career Time’s editors told the story of 


Walter Stockly. 


eeniaiiaies ait the Negro spiritual; and the late Lieut. General Lesley McNair, who as chief of 
IN . y ej _ - aL ae . . 
Siortlak Riclagan, Lingle Henkes Marvin’ Martek, Walch Army Ground Forces in 1942 was responsible for providing some measure of 


Bart r., Lester Bernstein, William Be . Earl “hris < 2 . e 
Baron, Uilbet Cant. Wilkens T. Cotban token te Christmas cheer to 3,000,000 G.Ls. 


Christopher, Richard M. Clurn ps, George Along with these news subjects, we have had cover stories (see cuts) which 


Daniels, Henry Bradford Da Dennis, 













Peter Ehlers, Osborn Elliott, . Frank discussed the way in which artists through the ages have depicted the real news 
Gibney, Jerry Hannifin, Barker T. Hartshorn, Paul rage 7 d ; ras ‘cite << o. 
Hionissart, Roger 5. Hewlett, Douglas &, Kennedy, Robert of Christmas, the birth of Christ. There was Gerard David's painting of The : 
Ma . er Mathews, Jo r lough, Boyc 7 40° . “hi: i 
McDogald; William f siieHale, Robert McLaughlin, Nativity in 1945 and, two years later, the Madonna and Child by Renaissance j 
on mM. 2 Cc . uth ebrtens * jonrs urdy, ar . iS ~ : ~The 

Solberg, Chandler B. Thomas, Mark Vishniak. Painter Alesso Baldovinetti. 

EDITORIAL RESEARCHERS This year, for the second time, the editors chose a modern religious painting 

Marianna Albert, Mary Ellin Berlin, Dorothea Bourne, for the cover. The first, in 1938, was French-born Jean Charlot’s Nativity. On 
Charlotte Brandis, Ruth Brine. Elizabeth Budelman, | 5 > P yt: _ 

rie Burns, Veggy Bushong, Nancy McD. Chase, | this week’s cover is The Gift by Fred Meyer, a young art teacher of Rochester, 






B. Clark, Theresa Ann Coben, Bertha Cordeiro, | 













Dembeck, Anne B. Denny, Terry Drucker, N.Y. who, like the other artists represented in the accompanying two color pages, 
Blanche Finn, Rosemary L. Frank, Mary Elizabeth I P 2 anh j 
Fremd, Judith Friedberg, Marcia Gauger, Manon Gaulin, has been increasingly concerned with religious art. 
Paula von Haimberger. Barbara A, Homans, Marcia ve ° 4 ° °° e 
Houston, Mary Elizabeth Johnston, Isabelle Kohn, Vera With this cover, all of us on Trme send you our traditional greetings and our 
Kovarsky, E. Eleanore Larsen, Essie Lee. Anne Lopatin, e 


fare Mayberry, Marion McClanahan, Helen best wishes, 
Barbara J. Moskowitz, Helen Newlin, Ame 

Helen O' Boyle. Carolyn L. Pfeiffe' 

thy Slavin Potts, Jacqueline Pelle 
Annice Sepersky, Ruth 





Cordially yours, | 


Sontheimer, Zona Sp . n 
Sulzberger, Vi Ving un ucy 
Thomas, Martha L. Turner, K. | 


Zimmerman, 
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cis Ronalds Jr., Frank She obert Sherrod, Anatole 
on William White, Carcaco: Ben Williamson, Robert 
ascow, Margo Parish. Lewis Spence. Los ANGELES: 
Fritz Goodwin, Eldon Griffiths, James Murray, Edwin 
Rees. Derxorr: Fred Collins, ATLANTA: William How 
land.” Boston: Jeff Wylie, Will Lang, Dattas: William 
Johnson, Denvex: Barron B. Beshoar. San FRANCISCO 
Alfred Wright, Serrell Hillman. New York: James Bell 
SEATTLE: \ L. MeConaughy Jr. Orrawa: Samuel 
G. Welles, Grace Brynolson. MONTREAL: James K. Conant. 








FOREIGN NEWS SERVICE 


Manfred Gottfried (Chief of Correspondents), Eleanor 
Welch, George Caturani. 
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Honor Balfour, David Richardson, Clara_ Applegate. 
Thompson. Parts: John Stanton, John Boyle, 
Jones, Fred Kicin, Berti: Enno Hobbing, 
Ro! Lubar. ‘Rome: George E. Jones, John Luter, 
William Rospigtiosi. ATHENS: Mary Barber. New Dawu: 
ames Burke. HONG KonG: Wilson Fielder. Toxyo: Hugh 
Moffett. Dwight Martin, Curtis Prendergast. BuENos 
Aregs: Robert Neville. Rio pn Janutro: Frank White. 
Mexico City: Martin O'Neill. Centraal AMERICA: 
William H. Forbis. 
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“The little boy who 


“talked 
to Santa Claus 





Direct Line to Toytown—Billy had seen Santa Claus 
in the stores, But this was the first time he had 
ever talked to him by telephone from his home. 


Biny was four and a half and as full of questions as 
a quiz program, 


But the telephone man didn’t mind. He had a little 
boy of his own and he knew how it was. Patiently he 
kept explaining every step as he installed the new tele- 
phone in Billy’s home. 


Finally the job was done and he was about to make 
the usual call to the Central Office to be sure everything 
was in perfect working order. 


But it wasn’t the usual call this time. For it happened to 
be just a little while before Christmas and you know how 
excited a little boy of four and a half can get about then. 
. And the installer and his co-workers at the Central Office 
had something specially arranged for just such a situation. 


“Would you like to talk to Santa Claus?” he asked. 
“Right now — over this telephone?” 












“Ooooh! Yesss!” said Billy. 


So the telephone man got the Central Office and 
asked Santa Claus to come to the telephone if he wasn’t 
too busy making toys. Said there was a nice little boy 
named Billy who wanted to talk to him. By now Billy’s 
eyes were big as saucers, but quick as a flash he had the 
receiver to his ear. Next thing he knew, he heard a voice 
saying — 

“Hello, Billy. 

“Wheres. ate ss 

“The North Pole,” said Santa. 


“Ts it cold up there?” Etc. Ete. Ete. 


This is Santa Claus.” 


you?” asked a breathless little voice. 


They talked for several minutes and there wasn’t a 
happier lad in all the land than Billy. You can just bet 
those telephone people were pretty happy about it too. 


THIS IS A TRUE STORY of how a telephone installer spread gladness among little boys 
and girls wherever he found them in the homes he visited during the pre-Christmas period. . . . 


Nobody asked him and his Santa Claus conspirators in the Central Office to do it. It was 
their own idea—and just another example of the friendly spirit of telephone people. 

Wherever they are, and whatever they do, they aim to serve you not only with efficiency but 
with courtesy and consideration as well. 


Bell Telephone System 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
A Message at Christmas 


In the snows of Hungnam, as the air 
was rent by protective bombardment and 
the tragic thunder of demolition in the 
face of the enemy, U.S. troops prepared 
to pull out of North Korea. Below the 
38th parallel, in the Seoul-Inchon area 
and at Pusan, other U.N. forces stood 
fast. On the other side of the world, West- 
ern European nations, beset by doubts 
and fears, gathered to consider their com- 
mon defense, 

It was at this juncture last week that 
the U.S., belatedly but determinedly, 
turned. In his flat, Missouri accent, Pres- 
ident Truman at last lifted the nation 
from its easygoing “grey mobilization” 
into the first real phase of total prepara- 
tion. In the setting of Christmas time, 
Christendom’s mightiest nation began to 
gird itself in earnest to face the prospect 
of total war. 


"| Summon All Citizens" 


“T am talking to you tonight about 
what our country is up against and what 
we are going to do about it.” 

With those words, President Truman 
moved the nation last week into a quick- 
ened mobilization to prepare the country 
either for World War III or a highly 
armed, wary era of uneasy peace that 
might last for years. On that night of Dec. 
15, the President of the U.S. formally and 
finally recognized Communist Russia as a 
“great danger” to the peace of the world 
and the security of the U.S. In the 24 
hours that followed, the President: 

@ Proclaimed a state of national emergen- 
cy, unsheathing for the second time in less 
than a decade the extreme powers granted 
to a President only in times of crisis. 
@ Created a supreme Office of Defense 
Mobilization and chose as its boss—an- 
swerable only to the President—Charles 
E. Wilson, president of General Electric 
and one of the world’s top industrialists 
(see below), In doing so, Harry Truman 
seemed to be abandoning his prized, tidy 
plan for operating mobilization through 
the old-line Cabinet departments (Tre, 
Dec. 18). 

@ Ordered a 1,000,000-man increase in 
the armed forces, to a total of 3,500,000 
by spring. 

@ Intervened in a crippling strike of rail- 
road workers (see below). 

@ Froze automobile prices as of Dec. 1, 
canceling price boosts just announced by 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler and Nash 


(see Bustness). The President’s Economic 
Stabilization Agency therewith took the 
first big step toward selective wage and 
price controls. Others expected: steel, 


aluminum and copper. ESA begged the 
rest of industry and labor to adopt volun- 
tary controls, Such pleading had never 
worked before, and would not this time, 
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Whatever sacrifices are necessary. 


but ESA was simply not prepared to 
police a nationwide control order. 

More Work, Fewer Goods. There would 
be other big steps, the President made 
clear, as fast as the blueprints, the man- 
power and the administrators could be 
assembled and kinks straightened out. One 
step would be “a very rapid speedup” of 
military production. Salient items: five 
times as much aircraft production within 
a year (present rate: about 3,000 a year), 
four times as many combat vehicles, 44 
times as much electronic equipment. Taxes 
would be much higher. There would be a 
longer work week for production workers, 
fewer civilian goods. 

Although he was asking for less than the 
nation had been prepared to expect and 
many willing hands were anxious to give, 
the President, speaking in the mood that 
currently grips Washington, talked as if 
the U.S. public still had to be persuaded 
that there was a crisis on. It seemed a 
time for the trumpet call to meet im- 


minent danger, but the trumpet note was 
never heard. The President’s words were 
simple and clear, but the message—like so 
many of Harry Truman’s non-political 
utterances—had a thin, overworked and 
flat quality. His speech, in fact, had gone 
through ten draftings and it showed it. 

More Weapons, Stronger Allies. “Here 
are the things we must do,” said the Presi- 
dent. “. . . We will continue to uphold 
the principles of the United Nations... 
We will continue to work with the other 
free nations to strengthen our combined 
defense . . . We will build up our own 
Army, Navy and Air Force and make 
more weapons for ourselves and our allies 
. ». We will expand our economy and 
keep it on an even keel.” 

The North Atlantic army was about to 
become a reality (with General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as its supreme command- 
er). At home the Navy and Air Force 
were powerful and the Army had a strong 
nucleus to build around. “But measured 
against the danger that confronts us,” Mr. 
Truman said, “our forces are not adequate. 

“. . » Many of you who are young peo- 
ple will serve in the armed forces .. . 
Many others will have to work longer 
hours in factories or mines or mills... 
All of us will have to pay more taxes and 
do without things we like. As I speak to 
you tonight, aggression has won a military 
advantage in Korea. We should not try 
to hide or explain away the fact...” 

Next day, Mr. Truman put his call to 
action in a formal emergency proclama- 
tion: “I summon all citizens . . . I sum- 
mon our farmers, our workers . .. and 
our businessmen . . . I summon every 
person of every community to make, with 
a spirit of neighborliness, whatever sac- 
rifices are necessary for the welfare of 
the nation...” 

More Rigors, More Vigor. Even with- 
out the formal proclamation, the Presi- 
dent had most of the powers necessary for 
severe mobilization. Some had been given 
to him by Congress since Korea, others 
had been put on the books before or dur- 
ing World War II and remained in effect 
because the state of war with Germany 
and Japan has never been ended. The 
proclamation was intended to be a rally- 
ing cry at home and a notice to the rest 
of the world that the U.S. would once 
more rise to its calling as democracy’s 
arsenal, 

But for the present, President Truman 
had decided to invoke only part of his 
powers. The mobilization that he decreed 
would fall far short of total mobilization, 
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with its millions in uniform and 24-hour- 
a-day factories, its censorship and brown- 
outs, its ration books and black markets. 
Partly, this reflected some of the lingering 
doubts inside Harry Truman’s own Ad- 
ministration on the wisdom of a total 
commitment now to a garrison state. 
Partly, the apparent caution merely rec- 
ognized the inevitable lag between intent 
and performance. With Charlie Wilson 
on the job, more rigors and more vigor 
could be expected. On performance, not 
alone on words, would the U.S. be able to 
judge how well Harry Truman and the 
rest of the nation understood the urgency 
of his own words: “The future of civiliza- 
tion depends on what we do—on what we 
do now and in the months ahead.” 


MOBILIZATION 
The New Boss 


The emissary from the White House 
slipped quietly into Charles E. Wilson's 
Manhattan office last week to press an 
old question. Would Charlie Wilson give 
up his job as president of General Elec- 
tric* to take charge of U.S. mobilization 
in Washington? Wilson, eyeing his visitor 
through his thick lenses, reconsidered the 
“No” which had been his answer since 
Korea. He might accept, said he, if he 
1) got full powers to run mobilization his 
way, and 2) reported directly to the Pres- 
ident and not through a middleman. Next 
day Harry Truman was on the phone: 
“That,” the President told G.E.’s Wilson, 
“js exactly what I had in mind.” 

It wasn't quite what some of the mo- 
bilizers already on the scene had in mind. 
Coordinator W. Stuart Symington had 
been quick to abdicate gracefully: it was 
he who had proposed Wilson in the first 
place, and he had also urged appointing 
Wilson on Wilson's terms though they 
would make Symington’s job less impor- 
tant. But rumor flitted briefly through the 
capital that both Secretary of Commerce 
Sawyer and National Production Author- 
ity Boss William Henry Harrison were 
apprehensive. Harry Truman’s directive 
put an end to any argument: Wilson 
would be the unfettered general manager 
of U.S. preparedness, controlling produc- 
tion, prices, wages, procurement, man- 
power and whatever else might be neces- 
sary. He would be armed with the broadest 
set of powers ever granted to any citizen 
except a wartime President. 

Twice Shy. Charlie Wilson, 64, a tall 
(6 ft. 2 in.), broad-shouldered, no-non- 
sense kind of businessman, had come 
through a boyhood in Manhattan’s slums, 
started at the bottom of General Elec- 
tric’s ladder as an office boy and made his 
way to its $275,000-a-year top. Thanks to 
two famous Washington scraps of World 
War II, he knew a governmental hot 
potato before he caught one. 


* G.E.’s Charles E. (for Edward) Wilson is in- 
evitably confused with General Motors’ Presi- 
dent Charles E. (for Erwin) Wilson. G.M:’s 
Wilson likes to refer to himself as “Engine 
Charlie,” and to G.E.’s Wilson as “Electric 
Charlie.” 








In 1942 he had resigned from G.E. “in 
40 seconds” to be one of Donald Nelson’s 
vice chairmen of the War Production 
Board. (‘‘Hell’s loose, and I’ve got to do 
something about it,” said Wilson.) Right 
off, he began battling with Manhattan 
Investment Banker Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
one of Nelson’s ablest assistants, over 
methods of getting the most out of U.S. 
corporations. Their differences of ap- 
proach eventually boiled down to the 
question of which man would go and 
which would stay. Nelson ruled for Wil- 
son and fired Eberstadt, although Wilson 
later came to praise (and use) Eberstadt’s 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

Two years later, Charlie Wilson got fed 
up with Nelson’s eagerness to start recon- 
verting while the war was far from ended. 
One day Nelson blandly called the WPB 
staff together for a “harmony” meeting, 





N.Y. Daily Mirror—tinternational 
Governor Dewey 
All—and then some. 


asked Wilson to say “a few words.” Said 
Wilson: “I have already resigned.” In a let- 
ter to President Roosevelt he accused Nel- 
son’s friends of planting newspaper stories 
calculated to make his life unbearable. “I 
cannot answer them unless I employ pub- 
licity experts,” Wilson wrote. F.D.R. sent 
him home with a “Dear Charlie” Jetter 
and praise for “outstanding service.” 

Touch & Go. After Harry Truman 
telephoned him last week, Charlie Wilson 
slipped back to Washington by private 
plane, hustled from the airport to confer 
with Stu Symington. Then he checked in 
briefly with Secretary Sawyer. The mo- 
bilizers and stabilizers hoped he would not 
disturb their decentralized setup, until it 
became absolutely necessary to create a 
super-Office of Defense Mobilization. Said 
Wilson noncommittally: “I am in an ex- 
ploratory frame of mind.” 

He was off again before dinner. After 
packing his suitcases he returned to Wash- 
ington this week for a long stay. 





THE PEOPLE 
Is Enough Being Done? 


Tom Dewey's own well-timed plan for 
U.S. mobilization came 24 hours sooner 
and was far bolder than Harry Truman's 
program, 

Before a battery of microphones at the 
annual dinner of the New York County 
Lawyers Association, Governor Dewey ad- 
vocated: calling up the entire National 
Guard forthwith; universal military serv- 
ice; de-mothballing the entire Navy; a 
draft step-up to give the U.S. roo divi- 
sions, each nearly twice the size of Rus- 
sian divisions; an Air Force of at least 80 
groups. 

On the home front, he called for im- 
mediate economic mobilization under a 
strong administrator with full authority 
over economic controls, production and 
civilian manpower. Abroad, he said, the 
U.S. should make it plain which areas of 
the world it is prepared to defend, should 
form a military alliance with Tito and 
Franco, arm the Germans, Japanese and 
Nationalist Chinese, limit Marshall aid 
to countries which would help the U.S. 
fight in case of war, 

In tone and temper, Governor Dewey’s 
proposals were more impressive than the 
Administration’s, though he had the ad- 
vantage of being able to call for acts 
and programs he did not have to deliver 
on. Timed as it was, Governor Dewey's 
forceful speech put the prestige of the 
Republican Party’s titular head behind all 
that President Truman proposed to do, 
and then some. 


. . . 


The uneasy feeling that the Administra- 
tion, and perhaps the U.S. itself, was not 
fully alert to the common danger showed 
also in the formation by a group of dis- 
tinguished U.S. leaders of a Committee 
on the Present Danger. High in its ranks 
were Harvard’s President James Bryant 
Conant and Dr. Vannevar Bush, wartime 
head of the Office of Scientific Research 
& Development. Dr. Bush complained 
that while Russia strengthened its radar 
defenses the U.S. was busy completing 
television networks. 

“TI agree with Winston Churchill,” said 
Vannevar Bush, “that our possession of 
the bomb has been the only deterrent to 
Russian aggression.” Dr, Bush predicted 
that—with faster jet planes, proximity 
fuses and other developments—Russia 
would eventually build such a defense 
that the U.S. would have difficulty in 
delivering the bomb to any primary tar- 
get. He added: “When the time comes 
that we can’t get at primary targets, we 
must have some other means of stopping 
Russian aggression.” An armed force of 
3,500,000 would not be enough, he said, 
adding: “It can’t be done by the U.S. 
alone. It must be done by all the allies on 
the front at the same time.” 

Asked if the U.S. could not similarly 
defend itself against an A-bomb attack, 
Dr. Bush said: “I don’t think we have 
had the depth of attention given to the 
danger.” 
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World Without Friends 


The voice of the isolationist—give up 
one’s allies, draw back into the Western 
Hemisphere, spend mainly to make the 
U.S. strong—was heard again in the land 
last week. It was neither “the main tide 
- » » running” nor the intuitive common 
sense of “the great mass of the people,” 
as Pundit Walter Lippmann implied. But 
there was indeed “subterranean mutter- 
ing,” as the Alsop Brothers reported. And 
in a speech by Joseph Patrick Kennedy, 
millionaire financier and onetime U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, the 
mutterings surfaced and were clearly 
heard, If Kennedy's words seemed vaguely 
familiar, it was because Joe Kennedy had 
been talking the same way just before 
World War IT. 

“Today it is idle to talk of being able to 
hold the line of the Elbe or the line of the 
Rhine,” he told a group of University of 
Virginia students.* “Why should we waste 
valuable resources in making such an at- 
tempt? ... We have never wanted a part 
of other people’s scrapes ... We can do 
well to mind our own business and inter- 
fere only where somebody threatens our 
business and our homes.” 

Korea, said he, was a “costly and stag- 
gering extravaganza.” Postwar handouts 
to Western Europe had netted the U.S. 
not one “foul-weather friend.” And the 
United Nations was a “hopeless instru- 
mentality for world peace.” Joe Kennedy, 
though as fervently anti-Communist as 
anyone could wish, favored abandoning 
Asia and Europe in the face of “massed 
manpower and military strength of a type 


Including son Robert, third youngest of nine 
children, Son Joseph Jr., naval aviator, was 
killed in World War LU. Son John is a Massachu- 
setts Congressman who has voted for Marshall 
Plan funds and military aid to Europe. 








Joe KENNEDY 
The pattern was familiar. 
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that the world has never seen.” He would 
concentrate U.S. troops and arms strictly 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

It was a pattern of thought of which 
the U.S. was going to hear more. Essen- 
tially, in the world’s great crisis, the U.S. 
was faced with two alternatives: 1) keep- 
ing and cherishing the allies with whom it 
had stood before, or 2) going into the type 
of hemisphere isolation advocated by Joe 
Kennedy and many others still to be heard 
from. Alternative One called for all the 
powers that diplomacy, hard work and 
decision could muster. It had to be pur- 
sued as a task in operations, just as rearm- 
ament is a task in operations, and it had to 
be carried out without concessions on vital 
points, ¢.g.: abandonment of Asia to the 
Communists. Only if it failed would the 
second alternative be a choice, and it 
would be a Hobson’s choice. The isolation- 
ists heard by the country last week were 
men who were ready to give up just as the 
great test was beginning. 


THE CONGRESS 
Duty Done 


The first duty of Republican leaders of 
House and Senate last week was to go 
over to the White House, at the Presi- 
dent’s invitation, to hear Mr. Truman in- 
form them (and their Democratic col- 
leagues) that he was planning to proclaim 
a national emergency, and to tell them 
why, For the first time in a long while, 
the invitation included Robert Taft. It 
marked the beginning of White House 
overtures to the man who will probably 
take over leadership of G.O.P. foreign 
policy from ailing Arthur Vandenberg. 

The members of Congress, 18 of them 
in all, marched into the presence of the 
President and Secretaries Marshall and 
Acheson, Nebraska’s Wherry greeted Ach- 








THE Vice PresipeNt GIVES THE SENATOR A LirT 
The consequences had been considered. 








eson with a hearty, “You are looking 
Square at your opposition.” Acheson col- 
ored, and some of Wherry’s colleagues 
squirmed, “I mean your constructive op- 
position,” Wherry hawed. 

The President and his two Cabinet offi- 
cers outlined the shape of the crisis. Taft 
and his colleagues promised to support 
any military preparations that the Admin- 
istration proposed. But why a national 
emergency? What executive powers were 
needed that the Administration did not 
possess already? Taft wanted to know. 

Leaving the conference, Taft read to 
newsmen a scribbled statement which 
gave qualified Republican approval to Ad- 
ministration plans. Then, remarking that 
he had to catch a plane, he strode out of 
the White House and plumped down in 
a G.O.P, limousine, waited impatiently 
while other Republicans posed for news- 
reel cameras. After a few minutes, Taft 
spotted Alben Barkley getting into the 
vice-presidential limousine and asked him 
for a lift. Barkley grinned and nodded. 
Taft leaped in beside him and rode back 
to Capitol Hill. 

“Our Fullest Cooperation." Tait and 
his Republicans still had another job 
ahead: to frame a demand that the Secre- 
tary of State be sacked. New York's Irving 
Ives had already drawn an Acheson-must- 
go ultimatum (Time, Dec. 18). Other Re- 
publicans wanted something which sound- 
ed less like an ultimatum but was still 
strong enough to express their opinion of 
Dean Acheson as the No. 1 framer of U.S. 
foreign policy. A few wanted to forget the 
whole business. The G.O.P. Senators were 
still arguing when Congressman Joe Mar- 
tin brought in news that forced them to 
a decision: he gave the Senators a resolu- 
tion which had just won the overwhelm- 
ing approval of House Republicans. 

The Martin resolution said in part: “It 
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is completely obvious that Secretary Ach- 
eson and the State Department . . . have 
lost the confidence of the American peo- 
ple and cannot regain it”; therefore Ache- 
son should be “replaced” and the State 
Department given a “thorough house- 
cleaning.” Jarred by the action of the 
House Republicans, but aware that they 
would be accused of spreading disunity 
in an hour of crisis, the Senate Repub- 
licans added a paragraph pledging ‘our 
fullest cooperation with Mr. Truman.” 
Then, by a vote of 23 to 5,* the G.O.P. 
Senators approved the document. 

The Symbolic Role. Seldom had a Sec- 
retary of State been so spectacularly de- 
nounced by the minority party.t The Re- 
publican action served notice to the world 
that the U.S. Secretary of State no longer 
spoke for a large segment of Congress or 
of the nation. Its effect, as many signers 
agreed, was that his prestige abroad was 
seriously damaged at a critical moment in 
diplomatic affairs. This week, dragging 
the G.O.P.’s clattering repudiation behind 
him, Acheson flew off to the Brussels con- 
ference aboard Truman’s personal plane, 
the Independence. Alben Barkley and 
George Marshall were on hand to see him 
off, and Harry Truman sent word that 
Acheson has “my complete confidence.” 

Had the Republicans considered the 
consequences of their denunciation? The 
answer was that they had. A few hotheads 
had solved their problem on a “to hell 
with it” basis, Others had decided that as 
long as Acheson must go, it might as well 
be now as ever; the U.S. was obviously 
going to go from one crisis to another for 
as long as man could look ahead. The U.S. 
people, New York's Irving Ives was con- 
vinced, were fed up with Acheson. “It all 
stems from the tragic mistakes made in 
Acheson is not entirely responsible 
for ohat happened. But he has acquired a 
symbolic role. It’s probably unfair to him 
in some ways.” 

The Republican majority in Congress 
had made its position clear. But not all 
Republicans applauded. The  Scripps- 
Howard New York World-Telegram and 
Sun, long a trenchant critic of Acheson’s 
Asiatic policy, objected: “The Republican 
caucuses give the impression that our 
country is divided. As a matter of fact, 
on matters important, our country is unit- 
ed. Our country is more important than 
the Administration’s face, or Mr. Ache- 
son’s face, or the Republican Party’s face 
. . « We're dealing now in terms of blood 
& iron.” 





* The five: Vermont’s Aiken, North Dakota’s 
Langer, Oregon’s Morse, Maine’s Mrs. Smith 
and New Jersey's Alexander Smith. Five others 
abstained from voting; ten were absent. 


+ At midpoint in the Civil War, some of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s fellow Republicans wanted him 
to dump Secretary of State Seward, as the “un- 
seen hand” and “evil genius” who would not 
press for the immediate abolition of slavery, 
The dissidents, all congressional extremists, met 
secretly so as not to broadcast their lack of con- 
fidence in the Government at a perilous mo- 
ment, Lincoln found out about the plot, mancu- 
vered the extremists into backing down, 
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Object Lesson 


Colonel Alfred Redl was a master of his 
craft. While still in his 30s he rose to the 
General Staff and became chief of coun- 
ter-intelligence for Austro-Hungary. His 
agents spider-webbed czarist Russia, and 
at home he confounded Russian spies who 
sought Austro-Hungarian military secrets, 
But talented Alfred Redl had one terrible 
weakness: he was a homosexual. Russian 
agents contrived a trap and caught him 
one day; then they threatened to expose 
him unless he turned traitor. Redl turned, 
for eleven years served Russia as a master 
spy-within-a-spy. The extent of his treason 
was discovered after war broke out in 
1914: Russia knew the Austro-Hungarian 
and German war plans. Two fellow officers 
visited Alfred Redl one night, left him a 











CoLoNEL REDL 
A sordid matter. 


loaded pistol. Alfred Red] took the hint, 
stood before a mirror and fired a bullet 
through his brain. 

Last week, a Senate investigating com- 
mittee resurrected the case of Alfred Redl 
as an object lesson for the U.S. For 27 
weeks, North Carolina’s frock-coated 
Clyde Hoey, with three other Democratic 
Senators and three Republicans, had been 
quietly looking into a sordid matter: the 
problem of homosexuals in the Govern- 
ment. The problem had been the subject 
of nervous explanations, joke-cracking and 
effective campaign sneers ever since last 
February, when Deputy Under Secretary 
of State John Peurifoy offhandedly told 
Congress that State had gotten rid of gt 
employees for homosexuality. 

Firings & Hirings. Senator Hoey’s in- 
vestigators had compiled a shocking his- 
tory. They had found a record of homosex- 
uality or other sexual perversions among 


workers in 36 of 53 branches of Govern- 
ment, as well as in the armed forces. Be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1947 and last April, 4,954 
cases had come to light among some three 
and a half million people in Government 
service. Most were in the armed services, 
which are far larger than civilian Govern- 
ment departments and traditionally ag- 
gressive at searching out perverts. 

There were 574 cases involving civilian 
Government employees and 69 are still 
under investigation; in all the other cases 
the accused had either quit, been cleared 
or fired. The investigators found the great- 
est batch of civilian cases—143—in the 
State Department. State had cleared or 
gotten rid of all but a dozen whose cases 
were still pending. A surprise second in the 
totals was the Veterans Administration, 
with ror cases. Others: Atomic Energy 
Commission, 8; ECA, 27; Congress’ legis- 
lative agencies ‘(Library of Congress, con- 
gressional employees, etc.), 19; White 
House office, none. 

Laxity & Negligence. What bothered 
the Senators most was the memory of 
Master Spy Redl. “It follows,” they said, 
“that if blackmailers can extort money 
from a homosexual under threat of dis- 
closure, espionage agents can use the same 
type of pressure to extort confidential in- 
formation...” 

The investigators feared that some sex 
perverts would inevitably go undetected 
in Government jobs, but most federal bu- 
reaus and agencies, they concluded sharp- 
ly, had been lazy or downright negligent 
about cleaning house. The Senators recom- 
mended tighter laws and harsher punish- 
ment for sex perversion in the District of 
Columbia, more intensive examination of 
job applicants. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Spilt Milk 


Between his week's more important 
chores, Harry Truman did penance for 
his hotheaded note to Washington Music 
Critic Paul Hume (Tie, Dec. 18). To 
his intimates, the President’s moments of 
glum self-appraisal seemed mostly con- 
cerned with his daughter's instant reaction 
to the first news of the letter—her “abso- 
lutely positive” belief that her father 
would never use such language. The Pres- 
ident was also a little taken aback at the 
worldwide sensation his mule skinner’s 
phrasing had set off.* 

During a conference with a committee 
from the National Association of Broad- 
casters, Harry Truman bemoaned the 
“handicaps and burdens” of his office— 
particularly the handicap of living the 
lives of two men, that of a President and 
that of a human being. “I recognize that 
in the eyes of the world the office of Pres- 
ident is the greatest a man could hold,” 
he said. “Sometimes the frailties of the 
human get the better of me. Sometimes I 


% Critic Hume, who started the whole thing by 
calling Margaret’s singing ee began 
a review of another recital last week: “If I may 
venture to express an opinion . . ” 
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have to work awfully hard on the human 
being.” 

Mail Call. But such contrition was not 
enough to undo the damage. The impact 
of the Hume note had given all the Pres- 
ident’s private correspondence an enor- 
mous curiosity value and had prompted 
the world to expect the worst. A letter to 
Louisiana’s Congressman F. Edward Hé- 
bert, which ordinarily would have aroused 
only passing interest, made Page One and 
caused a second round of lugubrious head- 
shaking, 

Hébert, a Dixiecrat, a foe of the Presi- 
dent and a crony of Louisiana’s dictatorial 
Political Boss Leander Perez, had asked 
the President to proclaim a day of prayer 
for “guidance and wisdom.” The President 
thanked him politely for the suggestion, 
but rejected it on the grounds that his 
Thanksgiving proclamation had already 
accomplished Hébert’s aim. Then, in a 
more acrid tone, Harry Truman added: 

“T am extremely sorry that the senti- 
ments expressed in your letter were not 
thought of before Nov. 7, when the cam- 
paign in your state, Utah, North Carolina, 
Illinois and Indiana was carried on in a 
manner that was as low as I've ever seen 
and I’ve been in this game since 1906.” 

On top of this, capital newsmen began 
hearing of an H-bomb among letters 
which the President had written last sum- 
mer to Political Columnist Frank Kent of 
the Baltimore Sun—a letter so scorching 
that Harry Truman regretted it almost 
immediately, and wrote again, apologeti- 
cally asking Kent to destroy it. Kent re- 
turned it instead, got a note of profuse 
thanks for the gesture. 

Enchanted Evening. The President's 
embarrassments prompted many newsmen 
to eye him with more than usual beadiness 
when he arrived at the National Press 
Club with Margaret to attend the club's 
annual father-daughter dinner. But both 
Harry Truman and his daughter seemed 
more relaxed and carefree than usual. The 
President broke oné of his self-imposed 
rules and autographed scores of menus 
for girls who crowded around his table. 
He announced that he had spent a pleas- 
ant evening and added: “And I haven't 
had many good ones in a long time.” 


THE CAPITAL 
Battle of the Billygoats 


Hostesses who play the old Washington 
society game of inviting mutual enemies 
to the same party seldom stir up any- 
thing more exciting than pointed remarks 
and a few hard looks. But Miss Louise 
Tinsley Steinman, 27, daughter of Pub- 
lisher J. Hale Steinman of Lancaster, 
Pa., got sensational results in the game 
last week. She asked both Columnist 
Drew Pearson and his mortal enemy Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy to a little dinner she 
was giving at the fashionable Sulgrave 
Club. 

Both guests had been hating each other 
at a distance for some time—Pearson be- 
cause of McCarthy's character-daubing 
attacks on people Pearson likes, McCar- 
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Michael Rougier—Lire 
Joe McCartuy 
Before the entree, a threat. 


thy because of Pearson’s character-daub- 
ing attacks on him. The action started 
before the entree, and it had a certain air 
of grandeur: in their line, Pearson & 
McCarthy are the two biggest billygoats 
in the onion patch, and when they began 
butting, all present knew history was be- 
ing made, 

Fog of Battle. The Senator was the 
aggressor. He announced at once that he 
was going to blast Pearson’s hide off with 
a Senate speech the very next day, and 
he kept jumping up during dinner to re- 
peat the announcement. Finally Pearson 
asked him how his Wisconsin income-tax 
case was progressing (the state is ordering 
McCarthy to explain his nonpayment of 





Associated Press 
Drew PEARSON 


After the mudball, a dare. 


last year's taxes). Forthwith the burly 
Senator grabbed the 6-foot columnist by 
the neck and invited him outside to fight. 
Pearson agreed. They were duly separated, 
but when Pearson went to the cloakroom 
McCarthy followed, and pinned the col- 
umnist by the arms. 

For a moment both combatants glared, 
strained, breathed noisily and attempted 
to knee each other. Then they were sepa- 
rated again, by Senator Richard Nixon of 
California, who happened by. Next day 
McCarthy announced that he had slapped 
Pearson with his open hand and knocked 
him down. McCarthy’s pal, Radiocaster 
Fulton Lewis Jr., solemnly reported that 
the Senator had lifted the columnist 
“three feet off the floor” with a solid 
punch delivered while rising from a sitting 
position, Pearson announced that the Sen- 
ator had kicked him in the groin twice in 
a manner that no fight referee would tol- 
erate, but didn’t hurt him. 

The Mudball. The battle had only be- 
gun. Joe McCarthy, one of the great mud- 
slingers of his day, rose in the Senate: 
with a fiercely patriotic air that Henry 
Clay might have envied (though almost 
all the seats were empty), he let Pearson 
have it. The first 17 pages of his typed 
script were devoted to quotes from 44 
people (including Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman) who had called Pearson a 
liar. 

After this, the Senator wound up and 
fogged in his big mudball: Pearson was 
not only a “greedy, degenerate liar” with 
a “perverted mentality” but was also a 
tool of Moscow, fiendishly intent on de- 
stroying “the very heart of this Repub- 
lic.” Pearson, he said, was not a card- 
carrying party member, but he got secret 
orders from the Reds through an associ- 
ate, David Karr, whom McCarthy iden- 
tified as a former writer for the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker. Furthermore, he cried, 
Columnist Pearson had been assigned the 
job of ruining General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Pearson, a $300,000-a-year capitalist 
type with a clear anti-Communist record, 
was thrown on the defensive in this head- 
butting session, if only because it seemed 
to make his $5,000-a-week radio sponsor, 
Adam Hats, slightly nervous (the Senator 
implied that anyone who bought an Adam 
Hat was aiding & abetting Moscow). Pear- 
son cried that the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and even the 
President of France had applauded him 
for fighting Communism. He dared Mc- 
Carthy to repeat the charges outside the 
libel-proof citadel of the Senate. McCar- 
thy, who knows a lot about libel himself, 
ignored the invitation. 


Meet the People 


Michael DiSalle, who quit his job as 
mayor of Toledo to become the nation’s 
price administrator, registered his first im- 
pression of official Washington last week. 
Said DiSalle:'“The thing that surprises 
me most is that half the people I’m intro- 
duced to are identified as people who do 
the thinking for someone else.” 


1 





THE ECONOMY 
Shave & a Haircut—$2.35 


“Every day for the past two weeks it 
has been the same,” said a checkout girl 
in a Detroit A & J supermarket. “I just 
get the prices fixed in my mind when the 
manager comes up with another half-dozen 
raises. Eggs are down two cents today— 
that I can remember.” 

On the other side of the counter, most 
of the nation’s customers had the same 
sense of frustration for slightly different 
reasons. In Los Angeles, the ordinary 


citizen looked at his breakfast plate; the 
two eggs staring at him came from a dozen 
which cost 93¢; he drank a 94¢-a-lb. cof- 
fee, six or seven cents higher than two 
weeks ago, then headed for the office-on a 
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Justice Black recalled... 


bus whose fare was a third higher than it 
was a month ago. The story was much the 
same in shops, department stores, haber- 
dasheries and restaurants. The U.S. was 
reaching through rising prices to buy what 
it wanted as a berry picker reaches into a 
nettle patch. “Sure, they’re buyin’,” said 
a Boston salesgirl, “but they’re lookin’ 
and pawin’ and hemmin’ and hawin’ be- 
fore they do.” 

No Second Coffee, In the restaurants, 
there was mounting bad news on the 
menu. Robinson’s in Kansas City aban- 
doned its historical attachment to the 
49¢ “’49-er lunch” and renamed it the 
“*59-er,” with price to match, In Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., the “Special Mexican Plate” 
jumped from 75¢ to a dollar. In Manhat- 
tan’s Hotel Statler, the breakfast that 
cost 8o¢ one morning was up to 95¢ the 
next. 

Some café owners kept their prices 
down but cut their meat portions, refused 
seconds on coffee and turned to a la carte 
menus. In Atlanta, a restaurant proprietor 
shook his head: “Every day,” said he, “I 
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stand in the lobby of the building where 
my place is and count the lunches going 
by in paper bags. There are more of those 
lunch toters every week.” 

Even the lunch toters were in for trou- 
ble at the soft-drink counter. In New 
York City, bottled Coca-Cola broke loose 
from its famous nickel moorings for the 
first time and went on to 6¢. Other cities 
might have it worse: half of the nation’s 
6,000 soft-drink bottlers had upped their 
wholesale case price. Beer also went up. 

But the unkindest cut of all was left to 
the barbers. Atlanta’s haircuts went from 
85¢ to a dollar; Chicago’s to $1.50 on 
Saturdays—with shaves at a firm 85¢. A 
Chicago Saturday-night man could spend 
$2.35 for the legendary “shave & a haircut, 
two bits.” Customers had their own re- 
course. Said a Kansas City barber, “It 
looks like they’re saving up an extra 
quarter's worth of hair before they come 
in.” Waitresses complained of smaller tips. 

Just Wait. Department stores generally 
stuck close to their original prices on 
Christmas goods, largely because they 
were selling out of big midyear invento- 
ries. “But just wait until we do our next 
buying,” warned a Chicago executive. 
“We'll really be hijacked then.” Already, 
Decca records had spun up 1o¢, Mohawk 
carpets 10% (the seventh raise, because 
of wool price increases, this year); some 
appliances, é.g., dishwashers, were going 
up about 10%. 

So far, customers groused and paid—or 
as a Seattle grocer put it, they were 
grumbling to the clerks but not yet to the 
managers. And, at week’s end, there was 
little hoarding. Just as a good many busi- 
nessmen put up their prices in anticipa- 
tion of a price freeze, so a good many 
householders (who had also been through 
it all before) seemed to be holding back, 
when they could, in a vague hope that 
prices might level off soon anyway. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Conditional Silence 

Reds and party-liners have a perfect 
right to refuse to answer questions about 
their Communist activities—so long as 
they take advantage of their constitutional 
privilege not to incriminate themselves. 
Then the law cannot touch them for con- 
tempt. So the Supreme Court ruled last 
week in an 8-o decision written by Justice 
Hugo Black. 

The decision involved a minor Commu- 
nist Party official in Colorado named Mrs. 
Patricia Blau. Called as a witness in a 
federal grand-jury investigation in 1949, 
Mrs. Blau stood on her right to avoid 
self-incrimination, refused to say whether 
she knew anything about the party. She 
was tried for contempt, sentenced to a 
year in jail. 

The Smith Act of 1940 (under which 
the eleven leaders of the C.P were con- 
victed) makes Communist activities a pos- 
sible basis for criminal charges, reasoned 
the court. Therefore, a witness asked to 
testify about such-activities may justifi- 
ably enfold himself in the Fifth Amend- 














ment, which provides that no one in a 
criminal case is required to be a witness 
against himself. As precedent, Justice 
Black recalled Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall’s famed ruling in 1807 reaffirming 
this guarantee of the Fifth Amendment 
in the Aaron Burr treason trial. From Mr. 
Burr to Mrs. Blau the constitutional line 
was clear, 

The ruling might be applied to the grub- 
by crew of witnesses who have defied con- 
gressional committees on the same grounds. 
Some 50 witnesses are currently embroiled 
with the law and facing jail terms for re- 
fusing to answer questions like those put 
to Mrs. Blau. Among them: Earl Browder, 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field. The famed 


Hollywood Ten, however, relied primarily 
Amendment 


on the First (freedom of 
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... Chief Justice Marshall's ruling. 


speech) in their refusal to answer the 
question: Are you a Communist? 

The court’s latest decision also brought 
into sharp question the constitutionality 
of the McCarran anti-subversive act, 
which Communists are currently defying. 
Forcing a person to register as a Commu- 
nist might also conceivably be held as an 
infringement of his rights under the Fifth 
Amendment. 


ARMED FORCES 
The Buildup 


Why didn’t the President ask for more 
troops than he did? 

The answer was to be found at the 
Pentagon, where top military men were 
anxious not to have too much mobiliza- 
tion too fast. Their argument went thus: 
it would be chaotic to throw millions of 
men into uniform without enough weap- 
ons to fight with or enough men to train 
them; to do so would also disturb the 
production of war goods by robbing de- 
fense plants of men before the plants were 
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in shape to replace them. One of General 
George Catlett Marshall's convictions is 


that all-out mobilization should be or- 
dered only at the certain prospect of war, 
and he is not yet convinced that war is 
inevitable. He often speaks of the disas- 
trous reaction that would set in among 
trained but idle troops if a great buildup 
is not followed by a shooting war. He 
worries about the Russians just sitting 
back, not fighting, but watching the U.S. 
bankrupt itself. 

Despite these hesitancies, directed not 
against an increased rate of mobilization, 
but against all-out mobilization, the serv- 
ices were beginning to bolt together a 
stronger framework for defense. Last week 
the Pentagon: 

@ Expanded draft quotas for the next 
two months from 90,000 to 160,000 men. 
By the end of February, the Army’s 
strength would hit an estimated 1,250,- 
ooo men, 

Drew up plans to tighten the lax draft 
laws. Enlistments have been lagging so far 
behind quotas that even the Marines will 
have to fill their ranks with draftees. The 
President's speech brought a rush of vol- 
unteers to Army, Navy and Air Force 
recruiting centers, but it was still not 
enough. 

@ Called up two more National Guard 
Infantry divisions, the 31st from Alabama 
and Mississippi and the new 47th from 
Minnesota and North Dakota, making 
a total of six National Guard divisions 
brought to active service thus far. 

@ Went full speed ahead on plans for a 
new flush-deck aircraft carrier, smaller 
than the 65,000-ton super-carrier United 
States, which was shelved during Econo- 
mizer Louis Johnson’s regime, but larger 
than anything now in service and capable 
of launching atomic bombers. 

@ Announced that an overlapping net- 
work of radar-warned “fighter-interceptor 
wings” equipped with the latest F-86 and 
F-94 jet fighters had been set up across 
the U.S. to guard against surprise attacks. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Willing Willie 

From the time he started to work at the 
age of five, Willie Moretti kept his eyes 
peeled for the fast buck. His first job with 
a Harlem milkman paid 25¢ a week. Later, 
as a teen-ager with plenty of savvy, big- 
city cunning and a marked talent for crap- 
shooting, Willie managed to do a little 
better—though he did spend a year in the 
reformatory for assault. But it wasn’t un- 
til he took to betting that Willie really hit 
his stride. 

Last week, a portly and well-heeled 56, 
and still an avowed and unashamed gam- 
bler, Willie dropped in on the- Senate's 
Kefauver Committee for a chat. Unlike 
his younger brother, Salvatore, and three 
old Jersey cohorts, Joe Adonis, James 
(“Piggy”) Lynch and Arthur Longano, 
who had come before the committee and 
promptly clammed up, Willie was in an 
expansive and talkative mood. He painted 
a lively picture of his rags-to-riches ca- 
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reer, even showed pictures of some of his 
prized possessions: a laundry business in 
Paterson, N.J., a $400,000 house in Deal, 
N.J., a $45,000 house in Hasbrouck 
Heights, N.J., a 1948 Cadillac, a 1949 
Lincoln. He added casually that for in- 
cidental expenses he usually kept about 
$30,000 in cash around the house. 

To all questions about his earnings, Wil- 
lie replied simply: “I gambled.” 

The Sure Thing. The committee was 
staggered by Willie’s report of election 
winnings in 1948. Said he: “I didn’t win 
too much on horses that year. But I had a 
sure thing going for me. I had President 
Truman. . . I win $10,000 on that Dewey 
don’t carry New York City by 640,000, 
even money.” Asked by the eager commit- 
tee how he bet this year, Willie looked 





international 
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"Jeez, everything is a racket today.” 


puzzled. “There’s no outstanding candi- 
date this year, is there? ... Just the 
race track this year.” 

Willie had quite a few ideas on morality. 
When asked about the “mob,” he shot 
back: “People are mobs that makes 6% 
more on the dollar than anybody else 
does,” and added: “Jeez, everything is a 
racket today. The stock market is a racket. 
Why not make everything legal?” The 
audience laughed and Willie was pleased. 

The Bipartisan Policy. When the com- 
mittee read off a list of hoodlums and 
racketeers, Willie admitted cheerfully that 
he knew almost all of them, from Lucky 
Luciano on back to Al Capone. Asked who 
had introduced him to Capone, Willie 
stared in disbelief, said: “Listen, well- 
charactered people, you don’t need intro- 
ductions; you just meet automatically.” 
Asked what political clubs he belonged to, 
he answered simply: “I don’t belong to 
any; I am bipartisan.” 

After two hours of merry conversation, 
Willie was dismissed. He turned to the 
committee cordially: “Don’t forget my 





home in Deal if you are down the shore. 
You are invited.” As a last thought, Sen- 
ator Kefauver asked if Willie had any 
inside tips on horses. Willie smiled ex- 
pansively on the committee: “I have a 
great following,” he said. “Follow me and 
see what I do.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Sea Gull's Nest 


The word “Communist” may be used as 
a sort of evil wand by almost anyone. The 
afflicted, if he is innocent, can hope for a 
cure only by entering into a prolonged 
and complicated course of prescribed in- 
cantation. No exception could be made 
when the charge was leveled, a fortnight 
ago, at George Marshall's bright-eyed, 
energetic new Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Anna M. Rosenberg. 

Her accuser, one Benjamin Freedman, 
was a peculiar and disgruntled zealot—a 
self-styled “excommunicated Jew” who 
had given financial backing to a wild-eyed, 
anti-Semitic hate sheet. At his instigation 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
solemnly called a hearing, put an ex- 
Communist named Ralph De Sola on the 
witness stand and listened to four hours 
of hair-raising testimony. 

The witness, now an unemployed press- 
agent, swore that he had seen Anna Ros- 
enberg at meetings of the Communist- 
front John Reed Club in New York in 
1935 and 1936, stuck to his story even 
when he was led in to confront Mrs. 
Rosenberg and she denied his charge in 
every detail, From then on, the commit- 
tee began to dig up a veritable sea gull’s 
nest of rotting political fish heads. 

De Sola’s testimony began collapsing 
immediately. Instead of backing him to 
the hilt, as he had promised, his divorced 
wife contradicted him completely and 
added that he was a man of violently 
unstable emotions. Two New Yorkers, 
described by De Sola as ex-Communists 
who could verify his charges, also contra- 
dicted him. Fifteen ex-members of the 
John Reed Club denied ever knowing an 
Anna Rosenberg. An imposing set of en- 
dorsements of Mrs. Rosenberg poured in 
from George Marshall, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, Bernard Baruch and many others. 

Some extremely odd and unpalatable 
aspects of Benjamin Freedman’s charges 
began to seep out in testimony. The letter 
of indictment which he sent the Senate 
had been drafted with the help of Jew- 
baiting Gerald L. K. Smith in the offices 
of Mississippi’s vitriolic Representative 
John Rankin. Freedman testified that he 
had been visited by Don Surine (an em- 
ployee of Wisconsin’s Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy) and Edward K. Nellor (an em- 
ployee of Radio Commentator Fulton 
Lewis Jr.), who came bearing a letter of 
introduction from Rabble-Rouser Smith. 

With this, Freedman tacked wildly, of- 
fered to put up $10,000 to clear Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s good name. This was unnec- 
essary. The committee cleared her com- 
pletely and unequivocally, voted 13 to o 
to confirm her for her new job. 
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LABOR 
Return of the Wildcat 


Before the President took to the radio, 
the wildcat strike of railroad switchmen 
and yardmen threatened to be one of the 
ugliest in U.S. history. It was timed cun- 
ningly, to put the best face on it. The 
strikers were out to delay a maximum of 
Christmas mail and hold up deliveries to 
Korea, thus win higher pay. The strike 
started in Chicago, where 8,500 members 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men reported “sick” and refused to work, 
Within 24 hours, 50,000 trainmen were 
idle in ten U.S. cities, and traffic was 
snarled on 30 of the nation’s railroads. 

In silent yards from St. Louis to Wash- 
ington, thousands of freight cars stood on 
the sidings, many of them loaded with 
high-priority defense materials. An ava- 
lanche of Christmas packages clogged the 
post offices and a partial embargo was 
slapped on mail. The Railway Express 
Agency suspended service in 15 states; 
steel and auto companies began banking 
their furnaces, shutting down production 
lines. 

The men were striking not at the rail- 
roads but at the U.S. Government, which 
seized the roads last August and put them 
under Army control, to avert just such a 
strike. For 21 months, the union had been 
pressing for 48 hours’ pay for a 40-hour 
work week (the same increase given a 
million non-operating employees in 1949), 
while the railroads’ best offer had been 44 
hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work. Now that a 
wage-price freeze seemed imminent, ex- 
plained union officers, the workers could 
wait no longer, and so they had gone out 
on an unauthorized strike. As usual in such 
cases, union leaders piously protested that 
they were unable to stop the strike, that 
their men would pay no attention to them, 

Then, as suddenly as it started, the 
strike was over. The night the President 
spoke, the National Mediation Board 
called in the union chiefs, told them to 
“bring your pillows” for an all-night ses- 
sion. No settlement was reached then, but 
the men, except for a handful of bitter- 
enders, went back to work in the morning. 
They had heard the President of the U.S. 
say: “No matter how serious you believe 
your grievances are, nothing can excuse 
the fact that you are adding to your coun- 
try’s danger. I ask you, in the name of our 
country, to return immediately to your 
posts of duty.” 


NEW MEXICO 


How to Find Uranium 

Among his neighbors in the desert and 
mountain country around Grants, N.Mex. 
(pop. 2,281), husky, 59-year-old Paddy 
Martinez is conceded to be a well-rounded 
man. Paddy is part Navajo and part Span- 
ish, stands 6 ft. 1 in., weighs 195, and has 
an outdoorsman’s grizzled face. He runs a 
mountain sheep camp, works as a “head 
hunter” (labor recruiter) for carrot grow- 
ers, talks Spanish, English, Navajo and 
the Laguna Indian language, has 14 chil- 
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dren “and a lot of little fellows around 
the hogans” and is a dead shot with a 
rifle. He is also canny. 

Last July, as he walked into a trader’s 
store at Rattlesnake, N.Mex. to buy cig- 
arettes, he saw two men examining a fist- 
sized, yellow-streaked piece of rock. He 
heard them say, in Spanish, that it was a 
sample of uranium ore, and that the Gov- 
ernment was offering a $10,000 prize to 
prospectors who made a big strike. Paddy 
decided to try finding some and that same 
day, as he rode his horse homeward, he 
spotted an outcropping of the odd-look- 
ing rock. He broke off some. Next day he 
took it to Grants, gave it to the mayor 
and asked him to get it analyzed. 

No $10,000. Sure enough, the rocks 
contained streaks of a low-grade uranium 
ore called carnotite. Paddy staked a 160- 
acre claim for himself, a few more for his 
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A well-rounded man, he. 


sons, and waited for the Government to 
come and give him $10,000. He didn’t get 
it; the big bonus is offered only to those 
who find a deposit of high-grade ore, such 
as pitchblende. But his discovery, made at 
the 7,000-foot level on a huge, reddish 
mesa called Haystack Mountain (only 
100 miles from the Los Alamos atomic 
project), set off a uranium rush which took 
Grants the way Grant took Richmond. 

Prospectors who came pouring into 
town discovered that the grey limestone 
rock in which Paddy had found the yellow 
streaks runs for so miles in a ten-mile 
swatch. Most of it is on land owned by the 
Santa Fe Railroad. Enthusiasts guessed 
that there might be as much as ten million 
tons of ore, worth from $5 to $15 a ton. 
Last week Grants’s two long-distance lines 
buzzed with calls from all over the U.S. 
Most of its 17 bars all proudly displayed 
ore samples, Advertisements for mining 
machinery and Geiger counters poured in 
on Clyne A. Bailey, editor of the weekly 
Grants Beacon (circ. 1,000). 


The Santa Fe’s President Fred Gurley 
popped into town to see for himself, de- 
cided to spend $50,000 for exploration 
work. He soon had crews of geologists and 
laborers working in the mountains, car- 
penters building a headquarters and assay 
office 20 miles from town. It would be 
months before the real worth of the strike 
could be determined, but Grants and the 
Santa Fe were optimistic. 

Live Along. Paddy still yearned to get 
rich, but meantime, harried by friends 
who already want to borrow money from 
him, he scooped up his family, padlocked 
his hogans, leaving only the pigs, and 
headed for the hills. He left behind a 
crudely lettered cardboard sign: “Please 
don’t take anything out of my place and 
live along [leave alone] my pig. . . From 
Paddy Martinez.” 


THE JUDICIARY 


Mouse Mickey . 

The defense called Homer Marsh to the 
stand and pointed to a half-empty Coca- 
Cola bottle standing on a railing near the 
witness stand. Would a Coke with a dead 
mouse in it give a fellow recurring stom- 
ach spasms? Witness Marsh, a bacteriolo- 
gist at University of Oklahoma medical 
school, said it would not. He had inspected 
the Coca-Cola Co.’s local bottling plant, 
admired its sanitary precautions and felt 
sure that no mouse, dead or alive, could 
have gotten into the bottle at the plant. 

However it got there, Bacteriologist 
Marsh didn’t think the mouse could do 
the drink any harm. With the air of a man 
about to demolish an argument, the plain- 
tiff's lawyer got up to cross-examine. 
Would you drink it? he asked. Sure, said 
Witness Marsh calmly. The lawyer hand- 
ed him Exhibit One. Homer Marsh gulped 
the liquid down. “Can't get the mouse 
down,” he said apologetically. 

After everybody had eaten lunch and 
the judge was satisfied that Homer Marsh 
was still none the worse, his honor tossed 
out the $8,000 damage suit against the 
Oklahoma Coca-Cola Bottling Co. The 
judge dismissed the jury. “I hope you 
have a nice meal tonight,” said the judge, 
“,.. anda bottle of Coke.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Consolation Prize 

Governor Tom Dewey kept his famous 
pre-election promise. When failing old 
(74) Republican Joe Hanley stepped 
aside last September so that Dewey could 
run for a third term, Dewey made “an 
ironclad, unbreakable arrangement” with 
Hanley to give him a state job in case he 
failed to win a seat in the U.S. Senate. 
The “Hanley Letter,” in which Joe dis- 
cussed the deal and his own big debts, 
was the sensation of the campaign. Last 
week, Defeated Candidate Joe Hanley, 
who has lost one eye and is having trou- 
ble with the other, got his consolation 
prize: a $16,000-a-year job as special 
counsel to the New York State Division 
of Veterans Affairs. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


No Cease-Fire 

No one could remember any single day 
in U.N. history when there had been as 
many private talks among the delegates. 
India’s white-thatched Sir Benegal Rau 
buzzed up & down the corridors at Lake 
Success, in & out of at least a dozen meet- 
ings. Red China and Red Korea had an- 
swered Rau’s petition for a Communist 
military halt at the 38th parallel by send- 
ing North Korean troops across the par- 
allel (Time, Dec. 18), India’s unde- 
terred envoy now proposed to ask for a 
cease-fire. 

Monroe Doctrine. Next day (Tuesday), 
with the backing of twelve other Asian and 
Middle Eastern nations, Sir Benegal read 
his recommendation to the General As- 
sembly: “The President of the General 
Assembly to constitute a group of three 
persons including himself to determine 
the basis on which a satisfactory cease-fire 
in Korea can be arranged. . .”’ He also re- 
ported on his four “fairly long” interviews 
with Red China’s Wu Hsiu-chuan. Sample 
dialogue: 

Rau: Does Peking want war with the 
U.N. or even with the U.S.? 

Wu: Most certainly we don’t want war, 
but we find that the forces of the U.S. and 
the U.N. are carrying out military opera- 
tions near our border, and so a war has 
been forced upon our people. 

To his U.N. colleagues, Rau comment- 

d: “[{The Chinese Communists] seem to 
be moving toward a kind of Monroe Doc- 
trine for China. . .” In the next two days, 
the Assembly overwhelmingly approved 
the cease-fire resolution. Only Russia’s 
Jacob Malik — He insisted on 
withdrawal of all U.N. forces from Korea. 
Cease-fire, he cried, was “merely a cam- 
ouflage designed to make it possible for 
American forces to continue. . . their act 
of armed aggression.” 

On Friday the Assembly recessed. The 
session, begun last September, had made 
the U.N.’s most significant decision since 
its establishment in 1945, to wit, that the 
veto-free Assembly could act against ag- 
gression whenever a veto blocked the Se- 
curity Council. But it closed on a note of 
evasion, not firmness, without applying 
its new power against flagrant Chinese 
Communist aggression. 

Mao Doctrine. Meanwhile, the cease- 
fire commissioners—Iran’s suave Nasrol- 
lah Entezam (Assembly President), Can- 
ada’s hopeful Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs Lester B. Pearson and In- 
dia’s indefatigable Rau—promptly began 
work. They spent 24 hours with U.S, rep- 
resentatives. Red China’s Wu refused to 
meet them. On Saturday, at a press con- 
ference attended by 75 newsmen, Wu gave 
Peking’s answer: no cease-fire. 

Echoing Russia’s Malik, Wu denounced 
the proposal as “a trap of the U.S. ruling 
circle.” This week, he announced, he would 
fly back to Peking. 

It looked like a final rejection. But Wu 
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left the door open just a crack for a deal 
(on Peking’s terms). “We are also willing,” 
he said cryptically, “to try to advise the 
Chinese volunteers [in Korea] to bring 
to an early conclusion the military opera- 
tions. . . against the U.S. armed forces of 
aggression.” Comrades Mao Tse-tung and 
Joseph Stalin were plainly not interested 
in stopping the fighting as long as their side 
was Winning. 

Cease-fire Commissioners Rau, Pearson 
and Entezam fixed their eyes on the door’s 
crack, decided to keep trying this week, 
They reported that they had sent a cable- 
gram to Peking, offering to meet the 
Chinese Reds any place they chose, pre- 
sumably even in their own capital. They 
still hoped that Wu had not given his 
side’s final answer. 


nist German East zone Volkskammer 
(Parliament) unanimously decreed penal- 
ties up to death by beheading for all 
Germans—West as well as East zone— 
who supported German rearming. 

The Communist threats underlined the 
choice facing the Brussels conference: it 
could either back down and leave Europe 
defenseless, or it could act swiftly before 
the Communists translated threats into 
action.. The conference seemed deter- 
mined to act. At the end of the first day, 
the conferees announced plans to form 1 a 
1,000,000-man force by the end of 195: 
including 55 to 60 divisions under Supreme 
Comune Dwight D, Eisenhower (for- 
mally appointed this week). 

Barely a few days before, NATO dep- 
uties and defense chiefs had settled the 
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# "God rest you merry, gentlemen, let nothing you dismay..." 





CONFERENCES 


In an Atmosphere of Crisis 


Soft music wafted from loudspeakers, 
through streets gaily arched in colored 
lights, over children tumbling in the snow, 
across the city preparing to holiday. On the 
Eve of Christmas, Brussels looked serene 
and secure, but, like the rest of the world 
(see cartoon), Brussels felt the underlying 
fear and tension. Inside the rococo Hotel 
Metropole, in an atmosphere of crisis, the 
Foreign Ministers and military chiefs of 
the twelve Atlantic pact nations met this 
week to set up the long-delayed military 
force for defense against Communism. 

Volkskammer. The Brussels meeting 
was held under a cloud of new threats 
from Russia. Three days before the meet- 
ing opened, the Kremlin had called in the 
French and British ambassadors, handed 
them similar notes. Said the one to 
France: Russia would not “accept” the 
rearming of West Germany planned by 
the Atlantic pact powers. Furthermore, 
France was “responsible” for undermin- 
ing the six-year-old Franco-Soviet non- 
aggression pact. Meanwhile, the Commu- 


sharpest issue: German participation in a 
Western European army. From France 
they had wrung assent to German regi- 
mental combat teams of 6,000 men each; 
in turn they had agreed to the French 
demand that these units be absorbed into 
divisions commanded by non-Germans. 

Gleichberechtigung. If the Brussels 
conference ratified this agreement, the 
next major job would be to sell it to the 
Germans. As the Western military posi- 
tion had deteriorated, and the Russian 
threat grew, Germany’s price for risking 
rearmament had risen. The Bonn govern- 
ment now demanded no less than Gleich- 
berechtigung (equality). Politically, this 
meant ending the occupation statute, re- 
placing it by a treaty giving Germany 
sovereignty. Militarily, it meant full Ger- 
man divisions, commanded by Germans. 

Britain and the U.S. seemed prepared 
to concede German political equality and 
to bargain with the Germans over military 
equality. 

After two years lost in haggling—five 
meetings of NATO Foreign Ministers, 
four of Defense Ministers—the West was 
finally taking a decisive step toward re- 
armament, 
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STRATEGY 
Able to Baker to Charlie 


The Chinese Communists are noted for 
sluggishness in victory. More than once, 
during their civil war with the National- 
ists, they needed months after a success- 
ful offensive to mount a new one. Last 
week, having failed to destroy the U.N. 
forces in Korea, they were moving slowly 
down the central mountains, with oxcarts 
and Bactrian (two-humped) camels in 
their supply trains. Lieut. General Walton 
Walker’s Eighth Army was braced for a 
blow, but at week’s end the Chinese had 
failed to deliver it. At Hungnam, on the 
east coast, 60,000 men of Major General 
Edward M. Almond’s X Corps were being 
successfully evacuated by sea (see below). 
Since battle and weather casualties had 
already been evacuated, practically all of 
the 60,000 were fit to fight elsewhere in 
Korea if called on to do so, The rescue of 
the bulk of MacArthur's forces in Korea 
was a brilliant exhibition of what the U.S. 
could do in adversity—but it was time for 
something more than salvage operations. 

The U.S., as leader of the U.N. coali- 
tion, was not preparing to defend all of 
South Korea. But neither was it planning 
to quit the peninsula altogether—at least 
not now. During its retreat, the Eighth 
Army stood first on “Line Able” below 
Pyongyang, and when that failed to hold, 
withdrew to “Line Baker,” just below the 





38th parallel. Since this line would be- 
come untenable as soon as the sluggish 
Chinese were ready to strike, the next 
move would be to “Position Charlie”— 
which will consist only of two beachhead 
perimeters, one around Seoul and Inchon, 
the other one at Pusan (see map) which 
U.N. forces still hold. If the Chinese move 
in while the allies hold perimeters at Seoul 
and Pusan, they will expose themselves 
to the same sort of flanking situation that 
routed the North Koreans last September. 

If they attack Seoul first, they can be 
made to suffer. One thing the U.S. has 
proved in Korea is that it can hold tight 
perimeters at relatively small cost to it- 
self while inflicting heavy losses on the 
enemy. Some Pentagon men were saying 
last week that Mao Tse-tung would not 
like to pay the price of prolonged sieges 
of U.S, beachheads, buttressed by all the 
fire power that artillery, airplanes and i 
warships could bring to bear. And even if 
the Chinese should force the U.N forces 
to abandon the Seoul-Inchon perimeter, 
they would have a still harder nut to 
crack at Pusan. The farther south they go, j 
the longer their supply lines would be and 
the more vulnerable to attack. 

These considerations may or may not 
deter the Communists—regrouped North 
Koreans as well as Chinese—from ven- 
turing very far below the 38th parallel. 
If they do stop, South Korea may be 
spared the horrors of another Red occu- 
pation and some—though not all—of U.S. 
and U.N. prestige lost in recent weeks 
may be restored. 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 
Shrinking Beachhead 


Early last week, the last units of the X 
Corps column reached Hamhung after a 
skillful fighting retreat from the Changjin 
reservoir to the Sea of Japan. Some of the 
survivors wore colored silk scarves and 
hoods made from the parachutes of Major 
General William H. Tunner’s life-saving 
airlift. Some of the marine dead were 
buried in a cemetery at Hamhung, under 
mounds of raw red clay topped by white 
crosses. The marine commander, Major 
General Oliver P. Smith, uttered a brief 
and moving tribute, chaplains of three 
faiths said prayers, a rifle salute rang out, 
a bugler sounded taps. 

The 7th Division’s 17th Regiment, 
which last month had stood briefly on the 
Yalu (it was the only U.S. unit to reach 
that fateful river), had also made its way 
down from the mountains to Hamhung. 
Altogether some 60,000 men of X Corps, 
including two R.O.K. divisions, were in the 
port area awaiting evacuation by a huge 
fleet of allied ships. Fresh troops, mostly 
3rd and 7th Division units which had not 
been chewed up by prior fighting, manned 
a defense perimeter around Hungnam, the 
port. 

After a lull, the enemy began a series of 
probing attacks. One of these, in less than 
company strength, was carried out by 
Chinese wearing U.S. helmets and winter 
clothing. It was easily repulsed. Then, one 
morning in the darkness before dawn, 
after a lot of mass singing, bugling and 
cymbal-clashing, some 2,500 Reds 
launched a heavy assault on the west face 
of the perimeter. 

A thousand Chinese dead lay in the snow 
next day. In spite of incessant air strafing, 
and a rain of shells from U.S, artillery 
and from cruisers and destroyers ofishore, 
the enemy ‘maintained his pressure. As 
U.N. troops were evacuated, the perim- 
eter shrank. Star shells and flares illumi- 
nated the scene at night—which was the 
U.S. way of countering the enemy’s pref- 
erence for night fighting. 

At week’s end, it seemed certain that 
nearly all of the X Corps were safely 
aboard ships. 


Like a Fire Drill 


Time Correspondent Dwight Martin 
was in Hungnam to view the lurid specta- 
cle of allied evacuation, Martin’s report: 


N a briefing room in a former Japanese 

housing development a mile or so from 
the harbor, a U.S. major went up to a 
tactical map and pointed to a series of 
diminishing arcs around the Hungnam 
area. Said he: “If they get to this first arc, 
they'll be able to hit us here with artillery 
if they have any real long-range stuff. We 
don’t think they have.” Then he indicated 
another arc closer to the port and said, “If 
they get to here, they'll be able to hit us 
with regular Chinese artillery.”” Somebody 
indicated a still smaller arc on the map 
and asked: “What happens when they get 
here?” The major cocked an eyebrow at 
his questioner, shrugged and replied, with 
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an air of finality: “Then, we've had it.” 
As it turned out, the Chinese had nothing 
heavier than mortars. 

No Panic. While the infantrymen in 
the line drew back slowly before the Chi- 
nese assault, the evacuation at the dock- 
side went on apace. There was no panic, 
no disorder. But the tempo of the opera- 
tion stepped up sharply. At the docks 
themselves, U.S., Norwegian and Japanese 
merchant ships took on load after load of 
trucks, tanks, gasoline, rations, disman- 
tled aircraft, jeeps, tents and kitchen 
stoves. The black, mud-choked roads 
within the dock area were jammed bumper 
to bumper with mud-spattered supply 
trains grinding and slithering down to the 
ships. The supply convoys passed acres of 
gasoline drums, quarter-mile-long ware- 
houses piled high with C-rations, sip, 
lard, coffee and fruit juices. G.I. and Ko- 
rean stevedores ate steadily all day long, 
casually hacked open 6-Ib. tins of pork 
luncheon meat to make one sandwich, gal- 
lon tins of fruit juice for one swallow. 
Outside one warehouse, a black-bearded 
U.S. sergeant dug his plastic C-ration 
spoon into a 1o-Ib. tin of corned beef with 
the delicate disdain of an overweight deb- 
utante at a smérgdsbord. 

At another warehouse a steady stream 
of Korean women threaded their way 
through huge stacks of flour, rice and mil- 
let, emerged with 50 to t1oo-lb. sacks 





strapped to their backs or carefully bal- 
anced on their heads. There would be some 
later disappointment. Some of the women 
had taken their sacks from the wrong part 
of the warehouse and were heading jubi- 
lantly home to the kitchen loaded down 
with fertilizer. 

Ruin & Rubble. The Hungnam dock 
area itself was already a torn and twisted 
slag heap of rubble and debris left earlier 
by U.S. strategic bombing attacks, The 
concrete warehouses at the dockside had 
somehow escaped major damage, but most 
of the rest of the port facilities were in 
complete ruin—huge gas storage tanks 
crumpled up like discarded beer cans, pow- 
er plants stripped of their heavy, concrete 
walls, their generators rusting slowly away 
beneath alternate snow and freezing rain. 
Here & there stood long lines of brand- 
new, Japanese-made freight cars, their 
gleaming white sides neatly marked with 
the insignia of the U.S. Army’s Transpor- 
tation Corps. An officer stared blackly out 
over the rubble, waved at the freight cars, 
tanks and stacks of other heavy equip- 
ment and said, “God, we just got most of 
this stuff in here. If the gooks keep on 
coming, we're going to have to turn right 
the hell around and blow it all up again. 
God help the taxpayers.” 

A few miles away at Yonpo airfield, 
U.S. troops went grimly about the busi- 
ness of burning or blowing up barracks, 
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Roapsipe HALT 
For a bridge, three tons of explosives. 
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buildings and other installations which the 
Chinese, whether they arrived in the 
morning or next week, might find useful. 
Similar demolitions went on at the same 
time in other parts of the U.S. perimeter. 
Withdrawing 3rd Division infantrymen 
blew their rail and motor bridges behind 
them. Near Hungnam X Corps engineers 
blew up another railroad bridge along with 
almost 400 freight cars and 30 locomo- 
tives. They said they definitely weren't 
going to blow up the new 1950 Japanese 
cars. At least they had had no orders to 
do so—yet. 

Free Boat Ride. In the harbor mean- 
while, the loading booms creaked and 
strained from dock to deck, and LCVPs 
(Landing Craft—Vehicle, Personnel) 
churned busily from the beach out to an 
armada of U.S. Navy ships waiting to take 
out the troops. The South Korean navy 
sent one LST in to the beach to pick up 
several thousand R.O.K. troops, nurses 
and South Korean civilians. The Koreans 
wasted no time getting aboard. When they 
finally stopped getting aboard, the LST 
was crammed to the gunwales with over 
4,000 passengers, including a fair share of 
the remaining civilian population of 
Hungnam—elderly men & women with 
their belongings wrapped in white cloth, 
young mothers with their kids strapped 
papoose style to their backs, and every 
older kid for miles around who had heard 
about the big free boat ride. As the LST 
settled slowly into the mud under the 
weight of its load, R.O.K. troops herded all 
the passengers off by shooting bursts of 
burp gunfire over their heads. The 4.000 
Koreans scrambled blithely ashore and 
stood around grinning amiably, while the 
R.O.K. officers and the ship’s crew argued 
furiously over the snafu and the skipper 
strained vainly to get his craft out of 
the mud. 

The Colonel's Troubles. We drove up 
the main road from Hungnam to Ham- 
hung, a distance of about eight miles. U.N. 
forces had officially evacuated the city 
that morning, amid some of the most spec- 
tacular demolitions of the retreat, but 
more were still to come, 

A lieutenant colonel of engineers, some 
demolition men and a reconnaissance pla- 
toon stood in the middle of the muddy 
road 100 yards from the edge of the town. 
The town itself was completely quiet ex- 
cept for a band of several hundred Ko- 
reans who stood disconsolately around 
holding aloft several South Korean flags. 
The colonel wanted to blow up a railroad 
bridge that crossed the road a few yards 
from where he stood, but he was’ having 
his troubles. 

The colonel glanced down the peaceful 
no man’s land that separated him from 
the friendly Koreans and saw them march- 
ing in the direction of the railroad bridge. 
He jumped in a jeep, swung himself be- 
hind a 30-caliber machine gun and drove 
up to stop them. Meanwhile, the recon- 
naissance platoon went off for one last 
swing through the town to make sure all 
the U.N. troops were out. When the colo- 
nel finally was forced to dismount and 
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turn them back at carbine point, the Ko- 
reans seemed hurt and puzzled. 

Up with a Bang. Back down the road 
to the port of Hungnam, thousands of 
bewildered refugees watched as the re- 
treating U.N. army destroyed trains, tents, 
unsalvageable vehicles and more bridges. 
A young engineer lieutenant pointed 
pridefully to the underside of a 600-ft. 
highway bridge; he had packed in a series 
of charges totaling three tons of explosives 
and thought that this one should really go 
up with a bang; 30 minutes later it did, 
and the bang shook most of Hungnam. 
That night Hungnam rocked to still more 
violent and ever-increasing explosions 
around the U.S, perimeter. Great orange 
masses of flame swirled brilliantly up into 
the skies and then subsided again. The 
perimeter shrank slowly but steadily. The 
evacuation went on ake an orderly, well- 
rehearsed fire drill. 


MEN AT WAR 
The Payoff 


Last week there was new evidence to 
support the military axiom that carefully 
cultivated discipline and esprit de corps 
pay off in combat effectiveness. In Wash- 
ington, the Defense Department revealed 
that only 26 men of the U.S. Marine Corps 
had been reported “missing in action” 
since the beginning of the Korean war. 
This was about 1/1r74th of the 4,517 ma- 
rine casualties so far announced. Army 
men “missing in action” amounted to about 
one-sixth of verified Army casualties, 


THE ALLIES 


A Matter of Convenience 

Since the liberation of Seoul last Sep- 
tember, South Korean firing squads have 
been busy liquidating “enemies of the 
state’—Korean civilians accused of sabo- 
tage or collaboration with the Commu- 
nists. With savage indifference, the mili- 
tary executioners shot men, women and 
children. Some people said that more than 
700 civilians had already fallen before the 
guns of the R.O.K. troops. Others said 
the total was at least Soo. Last week in 
Seoul, while U.S. and British troops 
voiced their loathing of the wholesale 
slaughter, three American clergymen—a 
Methodist and two Roman Catholics— 
made a formal protest. 

In an indignant public statement they 
charged that many of the victims had no 
trials and had been shot without the con- 
sent of President Syngman Rhee or other 
civil officials. The clergymen appealed to 
the U.N. Commission in Korea to prevent 
any more “kangaroo court” executions. 

Major General Lee Ho, Vice Chief of 
South Korea’s Martial Law Headquarters, 
insisted that no one had yet been executed 
without due process of law. Civilians sen- 
tenced to death are supposed to be 
hanged, added Ho, “but we have found 
shooting by firing squad more convenient.” 

The ideas of convenience held by Lee 
Ho’s men had disgraced the Korean gov- 
ernment and disgusted its allies, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Suspended, but Not Ended 


Thirty months after Marshall aid be- 
gan, Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh 
Gaitskell last week had an announcement 
for the House of Commons: Britain could 
go it alone; Marshall Plan aid would be 
suspended Jan. 1, 18 months ahead of 
schedule. “Now we can begin to walk 
proudly again,” said an M.P. 

The $2.7 billion in dollar aid had bought 
Britain time to work out a way of living 
within its income—austerely. British pro- 
duction had increased about 40% over 
1946; the rate of dollar-spending in the 
first quarter of 1950 had been cut 25% 
from the first Marshall Plan year. Cur- 
rently, U.S. stockpiling was bringing an 
unexpectedly large number of dollars into 
the sterling area, especially for tin and 
rubber. Britain’s share of U.S. military 
assistance—still unspecified—would also 
help keep the dollar gap closed. 

But the skies had not cleared complete- 
ly. Britain’s present gold and dollar sur- 
plus could be wiped out by British rearm- 
ament costs or by a fall in exports. The 
London Economist gravely noted last 
week: “The ability of the postwar British 
economy to survive in competitive condi- 
tions remains untested.” For this reason, 
Hugh Gaitskell had carefully stressed that 
Marshall Plan aid was suspended, not 
ended. Should it again be required before 
the end of 1952, it would be forthcoming. 

But last week, once more able to pay 
its way, Britain was hopeful and grateful. 
“Ordinary words of thanks are inade- 
quate,” cried the Manchester Guardian. 
“Here is one of the most brilliant successes 
in the history of international relations.” 
Gaitskell said: “We are not an emotional 
people . . . and not very articulate, but 
these characteristics should not. . . hide 
the real and profound sense of gratitude 
we feel toward the American people.” 
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HucH GAITSKELL 
In the future, austerity. 


Thanks for Your Shilling 


George Bernard Shaw was so when he 
found an epitaph in the old churchyard 
of Ayot Saint Lawrence, 22 miles from 
London. It read: “1825-189s—Her time 
was short.” Then & there Shaw, who in- 
tended to live to 100, decided that the 
quiet Hertfordshire hamlet where 70 was 
considered a short life would be an ideal 
place to spend the coming 50 years. Shaw 
found a house, moved in, learned to love 
Ayot. 


This is my dell and this my dwelling 
Their charm so far beyond my telling, 
That though in Ireland is my birthplace 
This home shall be my final earthplace. 
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Bernard Shaw 


Avot Sarnt LAWRENCE (THE POST-OFFICE SHOP) 
In a churchyard, longevity. 
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The lines were written last spring when 
Shaw, seven years short of his target 
centenary and bored with old age, was to 
be seen stumping about Ayot Saint Law- 
rence with a contax camera. Neighbors 
watched him focus on the village show 
places. “That must be hard work, sir,” 
said Postmistress Jisbella Lyth. Tiring, 
said Shaw. Last week the village had a 
chance to see Shaw's photographs. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s Rhyming Picture Guide to 
Ayot Saint Lawrence (price one shilling )* 
went on sale in Mrs, Lyth’s post-office 
shop. 

Shaw takes the visitor on a 59-picture 
tour of Ayot (rhymes, according to Shaw, 
with say it). Beginning at his own gate- 
way, over which the local blacksmith has 
wrought an iron notice, “Shaw’s Corner,” 
he moves on to the churchyard which 
first drew him to Ayot. Two world wars 
have intervened and he notes another 
tombstone: 


The Sword is on the Cross 
And some of us are slain 

We try to think our loss 

Has been our country’s gain, 


He admires the centuries-old abbey: 


O’er this north door a trace still lingers 
Of how a Gothic craftsman’s fingers 
Could make stones creep like tvy stems 
And tilings coruscate like gems. 


Briskly he passes on to another Ayot 
tourist attraction, the house of Catherine 
Parr, sixth wife of Henry VIII: 


Wise Catherine herself contrived 

To wed the five times widowed Harry; 

Yet kept her head on and survived 

The Bluebeard she had dared to 
MaAITY .. 

Her best loved guest was Ann Boleyn 

Here they two danced and kept their 
carriages 

And hunted long before their marriages, 

Not dreaming that Ann’s elevation 

Would end in her decapitation. 


Soon he has completed the round of 
the village and is back in his own beauti- 
ful house, which is open for inspection: 


Unless you are in haste and elsewhere 
bound 

You may as well come in. Pll show 
you round. 


He conducts the visitor to the garden, 
notes: 

Like Shakespear I possess a mulberry 

But find its fruit a somewhat dull berry. 


And then to a small wooden cubicle 


under a tree: 


In shattering sunlight here’s the shelter 
Where I write dramas helter skelter. 


By Shaw’s will, his ashes, mingled with 
%* Clothbound copies at 5s. are available from 


the Leagrave Press Ltd,, Luton, Bedfordshire, 
England 
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The exclusive Sleeperette’ was created 
for your comfort by Pan American—the 
World’s Most Experienced Airline. 


Since 1947, Pan American has been using a new 
kind of foam-soft easy chair in which you can 
f] sleep /ying down. Called a Sleeperette, it gives 
you twice the usual leg room by day. At night, 


it reclines enough to provide full bed-length 
comfort for restful slumber. Curtains offer 
complete privacy. 

Sleeperettes were first used on Clippers flying 
across the Pacific to Australia and New Zealand. 
Passengers were enthusiastic about them. So 


they were next put on Clippers to South America 
LONDON eppmaping:? sag aia he MeN 
o HAWAII ... then on The President, Pan American's de- 
W luxe extra-fare “Strato” Clipper service be- 


or RIO 


tween New York and London. 


Now Pan American has installed Sleeperettes 
on El Presidente (New York to Buenos Aires) 
and on many other double-decked “Strato” 
Clippers—those that cross the Atlantic to Lon- 

don and Beirut—and those that span the 
Pacific to Hawaii, Manila and Tokyo. 












Call your Travel Agent 


To make reservations for your 
Sleeperette Clipper flight, just call 
your Travel Agent or local Pan 

American office, 


Across two oceans~—and all 
the way south to Buenos Aires 
—Pan American now offers 
Sleeperette seats aboard the 
Clippers*. There's no extra fare. 


Chryxier Hidg,, New 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of Worlds Most Ainding 
Pan American World Airways, 
York 
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those of his wife, were scattered around 
this shelter. 

A few more lines and the guide inno- 
cently concludes: 


Now there is nothing more for me to tell. 
Thanks for your shilling friend; and 
fare thee well, 


Actually Shaw had wanted to charge 
two-and-six (35¢) for the Guide. “I think 
it might help you quite a bit, Mrs. Lyth,” 
he had said to the postmistress. “Thank 
you very much, sir, I am sure it will,” 
Mrs. Lyth had replied, but she had 
thought two-and-six too high for big sales, 
and after an argument, they settled on a 
shilling. Last week, with customers pour- 
ing into her shop, Mrs. Lyth had sold 
200 copies of Shaw’s Guide in two days. 
Said she: “That's jolly good going for a 
little place like this.” Not yet Stratford- 
on-Avon, Ayot Saint Lawrence was on the 
way to becoming a shrine. 

. . . 

British Philosopher Bertrand Russell 
has this to say about Shaw, his lifelong 
friend, in the current issue of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia’s Quarterly Review: 
“Shaw, considered psychologically, was an 
almost perfect example of the shy man 
with an inferiority complex . . . The sto- 
ries that he used to tell about his family 
rather bear out this view. . . He used to 
aver that nearly all his family had been 
drunkards who, as a result of drink, had 
ultimately become insane and retired to 
a private lunatic asylum which, according 
to him, existed mainly for the Shaw fam- 
ily. The most remarkable of these rela- 
tives was the uncle who committed suicide 
by putting his head into a carpet bag and 
then shutting it. This uncle almost in- 
variably made his appearance at Shaw’s 
excellent luncheons.” 


In the Army Now 


Lately, dignified officers of the elite 
14/20th Hussars Regiment strolling near 
Camp Catterick, north Yorkshire, have 
been horrified to see off-duty troopers (en- 
listed men) togged out in zoot suits. Re- 
ported one shaken officer: “We saw mem- 
bers of the regiment wearing full Ameri- 
can drape jackets, half-mast drainpipe 
trousers, spear-pointed collars and thick- 
soled crepe shoes.” Last week, a new gen- 
eral order went up on the regimental bul- 
letin board: “Anyone wishing. to wear ci- 
vilian clothes off duty,” the order said, 
“will have to be inspected by the squad- 
ron leader, who will endorse their pass 
with the words ‘with permission to wear 
plain clothes.’ Growled Commanding 
Officer Lieut. Colonel R. J. Stephen: 
“They're in the army and we're going to 
make men of them.” 


"Fantastic Suggestion" 
Britain’s highest court last week put an 
end to four years of legal wrangling, ruled 
that a man whose wife ha@d-a normal baby 
360 days after he last saw her is entitled to 
a divorce on grounds of adultery. By a 
four-to-one majority the Law Lords of 
the House of Lords granted a decree to 
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R.A.F. Veteran Charles Preston Jones. 
His wife gave birth on Aug. 13, 1946. 
Jones proved that he had not visited her 
since Aug. 18, 1945. Her claim that the 
baby was his was upheld by a lower court. 
The Lords noted that various British 
courts have held in the past that births 
after periods of 331, 346 and even 349 
days were not impossible, but added: “It 
would appear a fantastic suggestion . . . 
that a normal child could be born 360 
days after the last intercourse.” 


GERMANY 


"Very Special Present" 


“T am guilty! I am a sinner!” screamed 


fat-faced Ilse Koch to her jailers. In her 
frenzy—whether genuine or faked—she 
smashed the furniture in her cell and 
babbled about heaven, hell and sin. 

Later last week the “Bitch of Buchen- 





International 
Itse Kocu 


The little toe was operational. 


wald,” no longer the doll-eyed ruminant, 
collapsed in a hysterical heap in an Augs- 
burg courtroom, was carried off to a hos- 
pital for mental observation. Several doc- 
tors said she was suffering from temporary 
insanity caused by a guilt complex; others 
said Ilse was faking in an attempt to delay 
justice. The 43-year-old widow of Karl 
Koch, commander of the Nazi extermina- 
tion camp, was on trial for the second 
time for crimes committed at Buchenwald 
where 50,000 died. Charges against her: 
instigating the murder of some 35 German 
inmates, instigating the attempted murder 
of 135 others. 

This time Ilse was being tried by her 
own countrymen, who grabbed her when 
the U.S. set her free from Landsberg prison 
last year. Ilse had served four years for 
crimes against allied inmates, got out when 
an Army review board concluded that al- 
though she “encouraged, aided and partic- 
ipated” in Buchenwald’s operation, “there 


was no convincing evidence that she had 
selected inmates for extermination in or- 
der to secure tattooed skins, or that she 
possessed any articles made of human 
skin.” 

Last week Witness Peter Planiseck tes- 
tified that he once saw IIse order a prison- 
er to strip so she could see his tattoos; 
then she wrote down the prisoner’s num- 
ber. That night he was executed. 

Witness Richard Gryc testified that 
Ilse told another prisoner. “What a lovely 
tattoo you have.” Shortly after, the 
prisoner was poisoned. 

Witness Ludwig Tobias said Ilse kicked 
out 13 of his teeth. Six witnesses testified 
that Ilse rode her horse through a group of 
prisoners, lashed them with her whip. 

Witness Wilhelm Gellinick said he heard 
Ilse tell her husband: “My little pigeon, I 
think it is time for that old man [in a 
working party] to grovel a bit.” The old 
man, said Gellinick, was made to roll up & 
down a hill several times, later died as 
a result. Gellinick testified that he worked 
in Buchenwald’s pathology laboratory, 
saw human skin brought in and worked 
into lampshades for presentation to Ilse’s 
husband. 

Another former laboratory worker, Jo- 
seph Ackermann, said the director ordered 
a “very special present” for Koch’s birth- 
day, a lamp of human skin and bone. 
“The light was switched on by pressure 
against the little toe of one of the three 
human feet which formed the stand.” 

Last week IIse’s hysterics and absence 
from the courtroom did not delay her trial. 
The procession of witnesses went on, was 
expected to continue at least another four 
weeks. Since West Germany has abolished 
the death penalty, the prosecution hopes 
to put Ilse behind bars for life. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Unfinished, but Ready 


Time Reporter Judith Friedberg con- 
cluded a four-week tour through Yugo- 
slavia, reported: 


XPERIMENT is the rule throughout 
every phase of Tito’s Yugoslavia, and 
the general result is regimented confusion. 
Much of the government resembles the 
experimental laboratory of a university: 
a lot of kids—some with textbooks still 
in hand—are trying to run a country. 
Betterment projects—roads, schools, 
housing developments, steel mills—are be- 
gun and never completed. At Zenica, 
slated to be the Pittsburgh of Yugoslavia, 
you see it spelled out. Peasants under- 
taking to become skilled workers wander 
back to the land. Youth brigades are dig- 
ging foundations for a rolling mill—a job 
best done by trained laborers with bull- 
dozers and steamshovels. But bulldozers 
and cement mixers stand idle because no 
one apparently has been able to train the 
men to use them. The labor force is un- 
stable because it is at the mercy of any 
bureaucrat’s interpretation of the Plan. 
“Just when we get a good gang of men 
working,” said a U.S. engineer at Zenica, 
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“some joker decides to send them to an- 
other job.” 

I asked Mosa Pijade, the tiny, hunched 
intellectual who presides over the party’s 
long-range thinking about this chronic in- 
direction and indecision. He began with 
the standard visionary explanation: “Now 
you see only the difficulties and restric- 
tions. We have no results yet, but we 
make big things, hydroelectric plants, steel 
mills. These take time, much work, man- 
power, but when the day comes whea we 
can produce, then you shall see.” Then he 
introduced a twist: “When we made the 
first five-year plan, we were full of ideas 
we had received and accepted from the 
U.S.S.R. without any criticism. If we had 
had then the ideas we have now, we would 
have made our revolution differently— 
not necessarily with more attention to 
consumer goods, but certainly in different 
proportions.” 

Grim Jaws. I found few rank & file 
Yugoslavs who looked that far ahead with 
that much optimism. Why then do the 
people set their jaws grimly and bear the 
confusion and hardship? Apathy is part 
of the answer. It is easier to get along 
with the police state than to stand up to it. 

The apathy extends to the youth—the 
sought-after darlings whom the Tito Reds 
woo with special treatment and propa- 
ganda. I went to a youth demonstration 
to celebrate the partial completion of 
dormitories for Belgrade’s new University 
City on the Zemun Marshes. Thousands 
of teen-agers billed as students had worked 
here for months in “Voluntary Labor 
Brigades.” With the major construction 
done (though floors and windows were 
not in), the volunteers had been sum- 
moned to a monster rally. 

Remembering tales of the Hitlerjugend 
and the pictures of young Komsomols in 
Red Square, I expected to see precision, 
enthusiasm, rah-rah, songs and dances. 
Instead I found several thousand grimy 
youngsters in faded khaki fatigues, wan- 
dering aimlessly or just standing, looking 
bored. There were a few flags and some 
banners with slogans. A few tired songs 
came from loudspeakers, which were the 
only things in topflight working order. At 
length the youth leaders stepped to the 
improvised platform and began to make 
their pitch to the crowd. Almost nobody 
seemed to be paying attention. Some of 
the audience cleaned their nails, others 
polished muddy boots. A few nudged each 
other and grinned. The rest dozed in the 
sun as the speakers droned on: “Socialism, 
Five-Year Plan,” etc., etc. 

Dragging Feet. Now & then Tito’s 
name cropped up. Eager shock workers 
and some of the political leaders planted 
up front would dutifully bellow: “Tito, 
Tito, Tito.” Ten rows back there was 
scarcely a murmur. After an hour and a 
half, the last speaker folded his notes, 
someone let out a faint “Tito, Tito, Tito” 
and the meeting ended. The youths began 
filing out—more or less in step, more or 
less in order. Seeing foreigners, one or two 
of the group leaders called for more snap 
in the marching. It didn’t last long. As I 
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Tito 
Apathy is part of the answer. 


drove away, the kids were slouching along 
in semi-formation, their flags barely off 
the grounds. 

But on the issue that counts most for 
the West—resistance to the Russians— 
apathy stops; Tito has his people behind 
him. In fact, his break with the Russians 
was his most popular move. 

The Yugoslavs view their sketchy new 
entente with the U.S, against Russia with 
the same relief that Peter showed wel- 
coming the wolf hunters. At the Nov. 29 
reception at the Praesidium (the former 
Royal Palace) marking the Republic’s 
fifth birthday, English was the language, 
and the Yugoslav cordiality to Americans 
was as warming as the kognak. Marshal 
Tito, a large diamond flashing from his 
left hand, tried out his English, somewhat 
self-consciously. He commiserated with 
me over New York’s recent “uhricane.” 

It is plain that the Yugoslavs are now 
ready to fight. But are they able to do so? 


Margaret Bourke-White—Lire 
VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
He favored a tough line. 





An American viewing rank & file soldiers 
as they march in most unmilitary fashion 
down a road might doubt the Yugoslav 
capacity to stop an attack. But if he takes 
a good look, he sees tough kids, stolid and 
nerveless. They have never been coddled. 
Their officers are young. They have no 
PXs, no U.S.O.s; their rations and pay 
are at rock-bottom. But they have been 
taught to handle their weapons; they 
know the rudiments of guerrilla warfare. 
At the Nov. 29 reception, a Yugoslav 
general said to me: “If it comes to war, 
you of the West will be safer here than 
anywhere else on the Continent—Yugo- 
slavia’s army will fight.” 


INDIA 


Rising Flames 

First, Brahman priests bathed the dead 
man’s body in holy Ganges water, placed 
a green tulsi leaf between his lips and 
marked his forehead with yellow sandal- 
wood paste and red kumkum powder. 
Then, in the late afternoon, a gun carriage 
drawn by Indian soldiers, sailors and air- 
men carried the body through Bombay's 
streets while vast crowds mourned and 
planes overhead showered the procession 
with flowers. Finally, at the cemetery, the 
dead man’s son poured incense and ghee 
(semi-fluid butter) over the body and lit 
the pyre. Watching the rising flames, 
Jawaharlal Nehru sobbed. It was barely 
ten hours since a heart attack had brought 
death to long-ailing, 75-year-old Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime Minister 
of India. 

True Talent. For all its hurry (which 
was in conformity to Hindu custom), the 
funeral which focused all India’s eyes on 
Bombay last week was worthy of a prince 
—a fact which would have pleased tough, 
bull-necked Sardar Patel. The son of a 
farmer, Patel was 35 before he was able to 
afford to fulfill his dream of studying law at 
London’s Middle Temple. And though he 
quickly won a reputation as a formidable 
criminal lawyer, it was only after Patel 
joined Gandhi’s movement in 1916 that he 
discovered his true talent—politics. 

Serving as Gandhi's right hand—some 
Indians said “fist” was a better word— 
Patel first showed a genius for leadership 
in his organization of civil disobedience 
campaigns against British land taxes, 
thereby won the unofficial title “Sardar” 
which means captain or leader. It was 
Patel whose iron will and political savvy 
converted the Indian National Congress 
from an association of petition writers 
into the effective organization which ran 
eight of India’s eleven provinces even be- 
fore the end of British rule. 

Shared Power. Once India was free and 
Gandhi dead, Patel and Nehru shared su- 
preme power. While Nehru made speeches 
and handled India’s foreign relations, Patel 
shaped much of the nation’s domestic pol- 
icy. As Home Minister, he used his police 
to suppress Communist terrorism and to 
“discipline” troublesome labor unions. As 
States Minister, he brought India’s s5s5o- 
odd feudal princelings to heel. (In one 
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whirlwind 96-hour tour he pressured two 
dozen princes into surrendering their polit- 
ical powers, thus added 8,000,000 people 
and 56,000 square miles to the Dominion 
of India.) Together with his many friends 
among India’s industrialists, he worked 
successfully to modify Nehru’s socialist 
tendencies, 

Differing strongly in personality and 
political viewpoint, Nehru and Patel worked 
in harness with apparent smoothness until 
last September. Then their differences over 
the proper policy toward Pakistan and 
India’s Moslem minority—Patel favored 
a tough line—led to an open struggle for 
control of the Congress Party. Patel won 
the first round, but in the end mutual 
dependence prompted Patel and Nehru to 
patch up their quarrels. 

Last week Indians wondered whether 
Nehru, the crowd-swayer, could maintain 
order and unity in India without his oppo- 
nent and partner, Patel the organizer. 





Reuvterphoto—Evropean 
BeERTHA HERTOGH & FRIEND 
‘It's hard having two mothers." 


SINGAPORE 
Jungle Girl 


Maria Bertha Hertogh was five years 
old when the Japanese soldiers took her 
mother & father away from Bandung, 
Java, where papa Adriaanus Hertogh was 
a sergeant in The Netherlands East Indies 
army. Bertha was too young to remember 
just how it happened, but while she was 
staying at the home of Che Aminah, a 
Malay woman known to her parents, the 
rest of the family disappeared into prison 
camp. 

The war years passed. Che Aminah 
loved the girl, gave her the Moslem name 
Nadra, moved with her to a jungle village 
north of Singapore. After V-J, the Her- 
toghs were repatriated to Holland. As best 
they could, they tried to find Che Aminah 
and their lost daughter, finally found them 
last May. Then they ran into fierce emo- 
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tional barriers. Che Aminah insisted that 
mama Hertogh had given her Bertha. The 
girl, now 13 years old and brought up as a 
Moslem, did not want to leave her foster 
home, 

The Hertoghs brought suit in the Brit- 
ish colonial courts, Countrymen back in 
Holland contributed funds to rescue the 
“jungle girl.”” While lawyers argued, Ber- 
tha was married to a young (22) Moslem 
schoolmaster, Inche Mansur Abadi; since 
she had passed the age of puberty, the 
marriage was proper under Moslem law. 

Early this month, the Singapore Su- 
preme Court ruled that Bertha, Dutch by 
nationality and Roman Catholic by bap- 
tism, should be returned to her parents. 
By British law, she was under the age of 
consent and therefore her marriage to 
Mansur was annulled. The girl bride wept 
over the verdict. “I am a Moslem,” she 
wailed. “I don’t want to go to Christian 
parents.” She turned to Che Aminah. 


“Mother, what can I do?” The Malay | 


woman fainted. 

Screams of "Nadra!"' The Moslems of 
Singapore (Malays, Pakistanis, Indone- 
sians) had followed the case with mount- 
ing religious and racial excitement. Cried 
Schoolmaster Mansur’s enraged kinfolk: 
“This is a fight between European and 
Asian!” In the mosques the mullahs spoke 
of an affront to Islam. 
Moslem anger erupted in the most vicious 
rioting in Singapore memory. 

A fanatic mob, 5,000 strong, ranged the 
streets, shouting “Nadra!” and “Allah!”, 
stoning and cudgeling Europeans and Eur- 
asians, overturning automobiles, driving 
whites into terrified hiding. Singapore's 
Malay police seemed to have no heart to 
restrain their co-religionists. British and 


Gurkha troops, with bayonets and riot | 


shields, barred the mob from a march on 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd, four 
miles outside the city, where Bertha and 
mama Hertogh waited for a plane to Hol- 
land. There the girl doffed her Moslem 
veil for European dress, tried to remember 
her Dutch, fondled a doll, told her moth- 
er: “It’s hard having two mothers. I love 
you, and I love Aminah.” 

After three days, Singapore came under 
control again, Scores of demonstrators 
were in jail, and seething Moslem leaders 
vowed to carry on the legal fight for 
Bertha’s return to her husband. The Singa- 


pore “Nadra Fund” collected $3,000 to | 


keep it going. The riots had cost 17 dead, 
more than 150 injured. 

Chants of "Bertha!" A K.L.M. air- 
liner flew Bertha and her mother home to 
Holland. The whole country was agog over 
their arrival. There were shouts of wel- 
come, chants of “Bertha,” government 
greeters, hard-pressing cameramen and re- 
porters. Through it all, the jungle girl kept 
a sullen look. At the Hertoghs’ festive 


home town, Bergen op Zoom, Bertha met | 
her brothers & sisters. After a bit, two of | 


her sisters persuaded her to come with 


them on a balcony and see the towns- | 


people below. She did so. As Bergen op 
Zoom cheered, Bertha’s sullenness gave 
way to a smile. 


Last week the | 
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On the EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 


— CANADIAN PACIFIC STYLE 
12- and 14-Day Winter Cruises 


For excitement!...for adventure!... 
visit the romantic Caribbean this 
Winter on Canadian Pacific's luxury 
liner, EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND. Stops at 
Jamaica...La Guaira, Venezuela...ro- 
mantic Curacao...Cristobal and Ha- 
vana, The perfect combination of 
exotic ports of call and refreshing 
cruise life at sea, 

You'll live in luxury aboard the 
EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND. Airy state- 
rooms...spacious lounges... fully air- 
conditioned dining room where superb 
meals are served in the gracious 
Canadian Pacific manner. You'll en- 
joy deck games, swimming in your 
choice of two sparkling pools, danc- 
ing and cosmopolitan night club 
entertainment. 

No passports or visas required. 


12-Day Cruise—January 5 
Departing New York 

visit: Kingston, Jamaica; La Guaira, 
Venezuela; Havana, Cuba. Fares from 
New York—minimum $300.00*. 
14-Day Cruises—Jan. 19, Feb. 4, Feb. 20, 
March 8, March 24—Departing New York 
visit: above ports plus Curacao, 
Dutch West Indies and Cristobal, 
Panama Canal Zone. Fares from New 
York—minimum $350.00*. 

*Not subject to U. S. Transportation Tox 


Canadian Pacific 


| Reservations early: See your local agent or Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in U, 8, and Canada 
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Sights & Sounds 


The ladies of the Hollywood Women’s 
Press Club compared notes on their year’s 
work, voted Loretta Young and Alan 
Ladd the “most cooperative stars,” Olivia 
de Havilland and Robert Mitchum the 
“least cooperative.” 

Cinemactress Yvonne de Carlo, 28, had 
a few thoughts for reporters who greeted 
her arrival in London. Said she: “I collect 
jewelry, furniture and men. It’s so hard to 
find a husband earning more money than 
I do. The world is suffering from a short- 
age of serious bachelors.” 

To welcome Clement Attlee back from 
his White House conferences, the London 
Daily Mail ran a cartoon of the Prime 
Minister dressed in cowboy boots, holding 
a ten-gallon hat and speaking a Fleet Street 
version of U.S. dialect: “Waal folks, I 
been away quite a piece, I guess, and it 
sure is mighty fine to be back here wid 
youse guys on dis li’l ol’ island.” 

The Duchess of Windsor wrapped up 
and sent off her much-copied 1937 “Wallis 
Blue” wedding gown to be a part of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art’s costume 
institute. 

For its exhibit of “Wonderful Moments 
in the New York Theater,” a Manhattan 
museum had a surprise visitor with a dona- 
tion: Maude Adams, 78, came in with the 
“diamond and emerald” crown she wore in 
A Kiss for Cinderella, her 1917 farewell 
Broadway performance. 


Toil & Trouble 


In Brussels, midway through a lecture 
on the battle of Cassino and the Italian 
campaign, exiled Polish General Wladys- 
law Anders was interrupted by Commu- 
nist hoodlums who threw eggs and toma- 
toes, then let loose a few stink bombs and 





YVONNE DE CARLO 
A shortage. 
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a boxful of white mice in the audience. 
Eventually police came and carted off 
about 150 of the hecklers, 

In Paris, when Communist Scientist- 
Professor Frédéric Joliot-Curie walked 
into the Collége de France auditorium for 
a lecture on atomic physics, he was greeted 
with a volley of catcalls, stink bombs and 
firecrackers. By the time the cops arrived, 
the explosive students had disappeared. 

From his “rest home” in Moscow came 
word that French Communist Leader 
Maurice Thorez, partly paralyzed from a 
stroke two months ago, was able to walk a 
few steps without help. From Rome it was 
announced that Italy’s Communist Boss 
Palmiro Togliatti, recovering from a brain 
operation, had boarded a train for Moscow 
and some of the same salubrious Soviet 
atmosphere. 

Meanwhile Wilhelm Pieck, President of 





Wide World 
Maupe Apams 


A surprise. 


the East German Communist government, 
left Moscow after a month’s “rest cure” 
for a visit in Warsaw with Polish Presi- 
dent Boleslaw Bierut. 

The world situation being what it is, 
Maryland’s lame-duck Senator Millard R. 
Tydings announced, the family had decid- 
ed to cancel the elaborate “coming-of-age 
ball” in Washington’s Mayflower Hotel 
for their pretty, blonde, 18-year-old daugh- 
ter Eleanor. Both parents and grand- 
parents, onetime Ambassador and Mrs. 
Joseph E. Davies, decided it would be 
better to substitute “a small and simple” 
dance at the Chevy Chase Club “in keep- 
ing with the austerity of the times.” 

Separated “too much and too long” by 
“professional requirements” during their 
eleven years of marriage, Barbara Stan- 
wyck and Robert Taylor decided that a 
California divorce was the only way out. 
Feeling the same way, as of last week: 








ELEANOR TYDINGS 
A substitution. 


Elizabeth Taylor, after seven months of 
marriage to Conrad (“Nick”) Hilton Jr.; 
Betty Hutton and Ted Briskin, who had 
been trying again after several separations 
and a divorce. 


Cash & Carry 


After five weeks on the throne, King 
Gustaf VI of Sweden asked his parlia- 
ment for a raise of $38,000 to bring his an- 
nual allowance up to $231,000, a middle 
bracket in the modern monarchical wage 
scale.* 

In Munich, police arrested Merchant 
Georg Brunner, 50, for illegally owning and 
trying to peddle a suitcase full of govern- 
ment-confiscated Adolf Hitler memora- 
bilia including: several autographed copies 
of Mein Kampf, an initialed steel pocket 
watch, three engraved Hitler-head coins 
made in honor of his soth birthday, his 
World War I army identity card, his 
1933 nomination as Chancellor. 

In the three-mile, six-furlong race at 
Sandown Park near London, Queen Elizo- 
beth's five-year-old steeplechaser Manicou 
romped in by six lengths to win the $1,120 
purse. The Queen stepped beaming into 
the winner’s circle, patted her horse, gave 
a well-done to jockey and trainer. All in 
all, she appeared to have recovered from 
the blow of last fortnight, when her other 
steeplechaser, Monaveen, broke his leg in 
a race and had to be destroyed. 

A sharp-eyed reporter for the New 
Statesman and Nation thought it was time 
to clear up the mystery of Israeli Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion's “secret” 
four-day trip to England. Platonist Ben- 
Gurion was browsing through some rare 
Greek volumes in an Oxford book shop. 


%* Highest paid: Britain’s George VI, with 
$1,148,000. Denmark’s Frederik IX gets $296,- 
671; The Netherlands’ Juliana, $263,158: 
Greece’s Paul I, $230,000; Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte of Luxembourg, $146,c00; Norway’s 
Haakon VII, $139,860, 
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Canibe Hidten 

v SAN JUAN, PUERTO StCG. 
A the Crvossvoads of lhe Americas 
The glamorous Caribe Hilton . . . Gem of the Caribbean . . . 
offers the utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. Ideally 
located in picturesque San Juan on a beautifully landscaped peninsula, 
the completely air-conditioned Caribe Hilton has 300 guest 


rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the ocean, pool and beach. 


Consult your local travel agent, write direct, contact Caribe Hilton Reservation Office: 
The Plaza, 5th Ave. & 59th St., New York, Tel. MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel. 





CONRAD N. HILTON, #mesioent 
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Daily Flights 
Direct from New York 


and Miami 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


In Chicago 
Tue Stevens and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
Tue Praza and Tue Roosevett 
In Washington, D.C. 
Tue MayYFLowER j 


In Los Angeles 4 
Tue Town House a 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton Bittmore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horter 


ME St 


SOMALI 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hitton Hortet 
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“HIDDEN TALENT” (AT OFFICE PARTY) 
Noted with alarm. 


Neighbors 


In New Brunswick, N.J. last week, Post 
133 of the Jewish War Veterans volun- 
teered to supply substitutes for Christians 
who would otherwise have to work on 
Christmas Day. First requests to come in 
were for twelve movie-theater ushers and 
three restaurant waitresses. “There are no 
conditions attached to the offer and we 
shall accept no compensation,” explained 
the post's spokesman, Harold Berman. 
“Our sole reward will be the knowledge 
that we have been able, in a small way, to 
express our gratitude for the splendid re- 
lationship that exists between the Jewish 
members of our community and our Chris- 
tian neighbors.” 


The Christmas Party 


Let us walk honestly, as in the day, not 
in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantonness ... 


It may be that celebration of the Chris- 
tian Christmas in the U.S. is coming more 
& more to resemble the pagan behavior 
that St. Paul warned against in his letter 
to the Romans. Last week, from pulpits 
across the nation, came warnings that hol- 
iday celebrations—particularly office par- 
ties—are getting out of hand. 

In Manhattan, Roman Catholic Bishop 
Joseph F. Flannelly issued an admonition 
to be read at each of the seven Sunday 
Masses in St. Patrick’s Cathedral: “We 
note with alarm and regret the growing 
custom of holding parties in business of- 
fices on the days immediately preceding 
Christmas. We caution the faithful against 
such parties for the following reasons: 1) 
these parties ignore the sacred character 
of Advent, which is a time of becoming 
preparation for the coming of our divine 
Savior; 2) the days immediately preceding 
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Christmas are invariably days of fast and 
abstinence. . .; 3) at many of these par- 
ties there is excessive use of intoxicating 
drinks. These sinful excesses cause untold 
harm in various ways to the participants 
and their families. They corrupt the mor- 
als and lower the morale of the commu- 
nity and the nation.” 

In Chicago, Presbyterian Dr. Harrison 
Ray Anderson appealed to his congrega- 
tion “to correct an abuse which has de- 
veloped at Christmas time ... The 
Christmas party in offices and homes has 
in some places developed into a shocking 
situation ... Is not this year, with its 
tragic happenings, the time to... sub- 
stitute another kind of party more in 
keeping with the birth of the Savior?” 
Methodist Pastor Charles Ray Goff, a 
fellow Chicagoan, condemned what he 
called “heavy-drinking office parties. Office 
staff members,” he said, “are caught with 
their guards down; they do not want to 
take part in the drinking, but are dragged 
in. . « Last Christmas I saw four girls 
come out of an office building and go reel- 
ing down the sidewalk so intoxicated they 
could hardly stand. None could have been 
more than 20 years old. It was a shameful 
sight. I hope employers will look into this 
practice and try to devise some more ap- 
propriate kind of party.” 

The Ministerial Association of Greater 
Cincinnati urged employers “to place 
first in their plans for yuletide parties the 
rightful emphasis upon the religious sig- 
nificance of the holiday.” And the Cincin- 
nati Catholic Telegraph-Register edito- 
rialized: “Unfortunately, in too many in- 
stances the [Christmas] parties serve only 
to show that both the boss and his office 
staff can be somewhat less than human 
when they let down their hair. Instead of 
raising office morale, such parties tend to 
lower office morals.” 





Schizomaniac in Paris 


Worshipers at the cathedral of Notre 
Dame last Easter were shocked by a 
young man in the robes of a Dominican 
monk, who stormed the pulpit and shout- 
ed “God is dead!” (Time, April 17). Paris 
psychiatrists took him over from the po- 
lice for examination and the current issue 
of the English-language literary journal, 
Transition, carries the psychiatrists’ re- 
port. Samples of the report’s psychiatric 
word-weaving : 

“Michel Mourre suffers from psychi- 
cal disturbance of the schizomaniacal 
(Claude) type. Pride, desire to show off 
his personality and to represent himself 
entirely in his actions . . . Auto-didac- 
tism. Blitz philosophico-culture, with mo- 
torised arguments, but no main striking 
force. Highly assured personal modern 
outlook. Indignant irritation at the sug- 
gestion that Being may have preceded ex- 
istence . . . Vaingloriously established in 
existentialism, 

“Present ocular reflexes indifferent. Very 
strong tendinous reactions. Trembling in 
tongue and fingers. Hyper-emotivity. In- 
telligent. Able to go straight to the core of 
a doctrine. A didactic tone hostile to 
originality. Temperament of a professor. 
Artistic but republican mind. Possibility 
of a cure following a fit of modesty. His 
condition requires that ... he be confined 
in a lunatic asylum, where he can receive 
the treatment of which he is in need.” 

The report was more shocking to Pari- 
sian intellectuals than the original incident 
had been to the worshipers. To many, it 
sounded like a fair description of any 
eager young existentialist. So shrill, in 
fact, was the outcry that tendinous, hyper- 
emotive Michel Mourre was released on 
bail, has written (for a couple of French 
newspapers) the memoirs of his auto- 
didactic life as a Dominican student, as 
an existentialist, and as a bohemian. 
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Irritated at the suggestion. 
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ERCIAL COOKING EQUIPMENT 


From Sun Valley To The Royal 
Mawaiian Hotel, Monolulu, America’s 
Finest Chefs Work Their Wonders With 
Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equipment! 


@ IN AMERICA’S LEADING HOTEL and restaurant 
kitchens, in bakeries, schools, hospitals, and ocean 
liners, Hotpoint is doing the world’s finest cook- 
ing job. You'll see Hotpoint electric kitchens in 
famous department stores, too, and in the U. S. 
Senate restaurant. 


@ MATCHLESS EXPERIENCE, realized in rugged- 
ness and enduring quality, distinguishes Hotpoint 
Commercial Cooking Equipment in these and thou- 
sands of other installations. For master chefs it pro- 
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vides the same advantages that Hotpoint Push- 
button Ranges offer the home kitchen— cool, clean, 
fast, economical electric cooking. 


Commercial Equipment Department, Hotpoint, 
Inc. (A General Electric Affiliate), 251 South Seeley 
Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois. 


Cooking For 4 Or 41000... 


Is Best For Both 


®@ New Hotpoint SUPERange makes automatic con- 
trol of rangetop electric cooking possible for the first 
time. Hotpoint electric equipment includes ovens, fry 
kettles, broilers, griddles, counter equipment, accessories, 


























LIGHTWEIGHT LOW-COST BRIDGES CARRY 
BELTS ACROSS RIVERS 


ls your Mine on the wrong side « 


Many fabulous “‘finds’” of ore are 
discovered in far away places—some- 
times a hundred miles or more from 
shipping points to the mills, behind 
high mountains or deep in tangled 
jungles. Conventional transport often 
involves almost insuperable difficul- 
ties as well as construction costing 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 
That's why an inereasing number of 
such operations are adopting “rubber 
railroads” specified by the G.T. M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man. 





The rubber railroad consists of 
an articulated haulage system made 
up of a series of conveyor belts, each 
loading onto the next in line. A con- 


veyor belt line only 36 inches wide 
can deliver more tons per day than 
other transport, at lower cost per 
mile, because it is continuous haul- 
age, not spotty, intermittent trans- 
portation, 


What price installation? “Rubber 
railroads” require far less grading, 
filling and tunneling. Conveyor belts 
roll with the country, easily negotiat- 
ing gradesas steep as 30% —far beyond 
the capacity of any wheeled transpor- 
tation. Because the load is spread 
out, not lumped in heavy peaks, belts 
need no heavily ballasted road beds, 
no ponderous bridges—use rat-hole 
bores instead of costly tunnels. All 
this means lowest installation costs. 


Distance no obstacle. Goodyear 
“rubber railroads” have been used 
for years to carry huge tonnages from 
one to ten miles across country. And 
since each belt in a system runs on its 
own low power, there’s literally no 
limit to the cross-country distance a 
conveyor belt system can cover by 
joining belts together in series. The 
G. T. M. has already blueprinted a 
gigantic 130-mile “rubber railroad”; 
longer runs are on the drawing 
boards today. 

High tonnage —low cost. Where 
tonnages are high enough, a “rubber 
railroad” will more than pay its way, 
even against already-existing car- 
riers, because the savings it makes 












“RAT-HOLE™ BORES LET CONVEYORS 
TUNNEL THROUGH HILLS 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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amortize installation costs in rela- loan - belt ond skits, 
tively few years. Even short runs— 
hauling anything from coal to wood 
chips or fresh fish—prove the econ- 
omy of conveyorizing any bulk haul- 
ing operation. 
To get the facts, based on cost ; 
records of numerous belt installa- “THE Gassresr stony Ev ER TOLD” 
tions, write the G. 'T. M., Goodyear, BY SPER — AOS eR, 


Akron 16, Ohio. 
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— Lnagine Christnas without 


Just imagine!...No Green Christmas 
trees, no crimson holly berries, no scarlet 
coated Santa Claus. No blue bicyles, pink 
and white dolls, incendiary neckties, No 
crisp brown turkey, red apples, or russet 
pumpkin pie!...Eggs the same hue as ham 
«blondes and brunettes just blends...no 
horse of another color... flora and fauna 
with flat flannel complexions ...and the 
whole world as everlastingly gray as an 
old fashioned movie! 


Fri mM coal tar came the first aniline dyes 





and continuous research over ninety years 
has made coal tar the best source of color... 
color brilliant as nature's best, constant as a 
steady job, standing up to the sun’s rays, 
taking no back talk from laundries and dry 
cleaners, wearing longer than whatever it 






colors! .. . And costing so little that a high 
school sophomore has more spectrum on his 
person than the ancient king who snooted 
his subjects wearing purple while they moped 
around in mouse gray! 

Not only at Christmas time, but every 
day of the year, General Aniline gives your 





whole life the lift of color...in your clothing, 
furniture, wallpaper, fountain pen, shower 
curtain, car upholstery, magazines, beach 
shorts, beverages, foods, Christmas cards, 


gift wrappings . .. wherever you go or look! 


General Aniline & film (Coporation 


. ++ From Research to Reality .. . 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Swe. Fe. 


And you can depend on General Aniline to 
keep life and living in these United States 


continuously colorful! 


Wirn its two huge works at Rensselaer, 
N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline 
is the largest US producer of high quality 
dyestuffs and an important supplier of 
chemicals to industry as well .. . Its Ansco 
Division, Binghamton, N. Y., is the second 
largest US producer of photographic films, 
papers, cameras. ..And its Ozalid Division 
at Johnson City, N. Y., manufactures the 
Ozalid facsimile reproducing machines and 
sensitized papers 

General Aniline makes an outstanding 
contribution to better living in peacetime, 
and is indispensable to national defense . . . 
It's a good company to work for and with, 


worth knowing and watching! 





EDUCATION 





"Patriotic Duty" 


“The time has come,” said the New 
York State Board of Regents last week, 
“when we as a nation must request some 
form of universal national service from 
all our young men and women. . .” To 
clear the way for general inductions at 18, 
the top policy body of New York's public 
school system recommended that high 
schools pack their standard four-year 
courses into three. Suggested expedients: 
wider use of summer classes and, “in some 
instances,” heavier study loads during 
regular semesters. 

Such a speedup, the New York regents 
pointed out, would make it possible for 
many a student to squeeze in at least a 
year of college before induction. The re- 
gents were not asking New York schools 
to adopt their suggestion until Washing- 
ton settles on an over-all national service 
plan. But when Washington does, the re- 
gents thought, accelerated high-school 
courses would become “a patriotic duty.” 

In Washington, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar L. Ewing aired an idea 
of his own that might lengthen high-school 
courses. Ewing’s proposal: to give basic 
military training as part of the curriculum, 
even though it might mean an extra year 
in high school.What would be needed after 
that, Ewing thought, was a Government 
agency to sift the graduates, determine 
“how many, and who, will be assigned to 
military service, to college training, and 
to industry.” 


After 254 Years 


Ever since 1937, when St. John’s College 
at Annapolis made education history by 
basing its curriculum on the Great Books, 
it has been getting occasional inquiries 
from women who wanted to enroll. Last 
week, after years of saying no, St. John’s 
changed its policy. Next fall, announced 
the Board of Visitors and Governors, the 
college hopes to have so freshmen coeds 
—the first in St. John’s 254-year history.* 

The change was not made merely to 
please the girls. Faced with the draft, the 
college foresaw a drastic slash in enroll- 
ment, and President Richard D. Weigle 
feared that it might have to drop 25% of 
its faculty. Even now, St. John’s has only 
165 students, two-thirds of capacity. 

How did St. John’s males take to the 
new idea? At a special meeting of the 
Student Polity (St. John’s for student 
council), Moderator (president) Stewart 
Washburn spoke up: “We accept women. 
There is nothing wrong with women as 
such. But they are going to necessitate a 
great number of annoying practical ad- 
justments.” St. John’s was making a be- 
ginning at such adjustments by assigning 
one of its four dormitories for the use of 
the expected newcomers. 


* With only Harvard (1636) and William and 
Mary (1693) founded ahead of it, St. John’s 
(1696) is the third oldest college in the U.S, 
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First Aid 


Soon after James David MacConnell 
became associate dean of Stanford Uni- 
versity’s School of Education back in 
1947, he began to have callers from the 
school systems of overcrowded California 
towns. Most of them were superintendents 
who “thought they needed more schools 
or additions but didn’t know how to go 
about getting them. I was struck,” says 
MacConnell, “by how lost some of them 
seemed to be.” 

A onetime school superintendent him- 
self (in Beaverton, Mich.), Dean Mac- 
Connell thought he knew-how to help his 
callers out. His scheme: a special School 
Plant Planning Department at Stanford 





‘ Robert W. Kelley 
STaNForD’s MacConNELL 


Down to the last incinerator. 


which would not only aid small commu- 
nities but would also give Stanford gradu- 
ate students some first-hand experience in 
practical administration. 

18 Ceilings. By late 1949, MacConnell 
had his new department, plus a headquar- 
ters “laboratory” of construction and 
equipment specimens, e¢.g.: 18 different 
types of ceiling, five types of flooring, and 
just about every shape and size of chair, 
table and desk a school might need. Mean- 
while, MacConnell and his graduate stu- 
dents were busy answering calls for help. 

The first call came from the town of 
Campbell (pop. 9,500); shortly there were 
calls from Los Altos (10,700), Redwood 
City (25,342) and Soquel (school district 
4,000). MacConnell & Co. moved to each 
town in turn, went to work. 

Sometimes they merely gave advice on 
what sort of furniture to buy, what sound- 
proofing, chalkboards or gym floors. In 
overcrowded towns, they analyzed popu- 
lation trends, decided just how much more 
space each school district would need to 


take care of its students properly. In the 
town of Soquel, for instance, they found 
that the elementary-school population had 
risen more than 16% in a single year, that 
the school had tried to make room for 
282 more pupils than it should, and that 
it had only half the desirable amount of 
playground space. In Los Altos, the Stan- 
ford group recommended a $1,185,408 
building program—a recommendation 
complete down to the last bicycle rack and 
incinerator. 

Fustest & Mostest. But MacConnell 
and his students did not stop with recom- 
mendations: in some towns they under- 
took to persuade citizens to vote for school 
bond issues. They arranged radio inter- 
views, hired airplanes, snapped aerial pic- 
tures of likely school sites. In Campbell, 
they persuaded local merchants to plump 
for a school bond issue in special ads. 

Last week calls for help had come in 
from a town in Utah and another in Mon- 
tana. MacConnell was looking forward to 
sending his first teams outside the state. 
“We're sure other universities will take up 
our idea if we don’t move fast,” says he. 
“We want to get there fustest with the 
mostest.” 


"Perfectly Proper" 

Nearly a year ago, New York City’s 
Superintendent of Schools Willianr Jansen 
summoned a teacher into his office and 
asked him this question: “Are you now, 
or were you ever, a member of the Com- 
munist Party?” The teacher refused to 
answer, and in time, seven others did 
the same. Last May, Superintendent Jan- 
sen suspended all eight for “insubordina- 
tion and conduct unbecoming a teacher.” 
Since then, New York City has been try- 
ing to decide whether Dr. Jansen had the 
legal right to do what he did. 

Last week, after a special trial of the 
eight, set up by the Board of Education 
and presided over by Manhattan Lawyer 
Theodore Kiendl, the city got a verdict. 
Ruled Kiendl: since the Communist Party 
has “at all pertinent times [been] dedi- 
cated to the advocacy of the violent over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States . . . membership in the party con- 
stitutes cause for dismissal of a teacher 
. . -” Therefore, said Kiendl, it was “per- 
fectly proper” for the superintendent to 
ask the question he did, and it was the 
duty of each teacher to answer. 

A man “may have the right to be a 
member of the Communist Party,” con- 
tinued Kiendl, “but he has no constitu- 
tional right to be at the same time a teach- 
er in our public schools . . . If and when 
academic freedom is relied on to permit 
the existence of a clear and present danger 
of the injection into youthful minds of 
any subversive doctrine, it is no longer 
academic freedom, but unrestrained aca- 
demic license .. .” 

As was to be expected, the defendants 
declared they would take their case “if 
necessary to the highest court in the 
land.” Meanwhile, Superintendent Jansen 
had been reinforced in his right to ask 
questions, and would continue to do so 
whenever he thought it necessary. 
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Geography Lesson 


The good grey New York Times takes 
pains to keep its readers straight on geog- 
raphy, is as careful with locations west of 
the Hudson as east of Suez. Thus, it 
sometimes identifies Chicago as “Chicago, 
Illinois.” Last week the Chicago Daily 
News rose up in wrath at such provincial- 
ism. Cried the News: 

“The Times is published in New York, 
New York, where geography may be a 
neglected science since many of the in- 
habitants are convinced that there is no 
other place. Nevertheless, in a cosmopol- 
itan city like New York, New York, we 
should think that while the Times’s edu- 
cated readers might require Cairo, Illi- 
nois, Chicago, Illinois would be equiva- 
lent to Heaven, Universe. There is only 
one.” 


In the Ring 


Columnist Drew Pearson, attacked by 
Wisconsin’s Senator Joe McCarthy in 
Washington (see NATIONAL AFFATRS), was 
not the only newsman to get roughed up 
last week. Other victims: 

@ In Ellenton, S.C., Redbook Magazine 
Staffers Ike Vern and Booton Herndon 
were mobbed and beaten up when they 
attempted to photograph churchgoers 
leaving a Sunday-morning service. Vern 
and Herndon were doing a story on Ellen- 
ton’s mass evacuation to make way for a 
hydrogen-bomb plant (Time, Dec. 11). 
Explained Ellenton Police Chief John E. 
Steed: since being told they would have to 
move, “some people have been confused 
and hardly responsible for their actions.” 
@In_ Brussels, free-spending Briton 
George Dawson, who was wanted by U.S. 
authorities in Germany on charges of 
shady dealings in war surplus, slugged it 
out with London Daily Express Reporter 
Bernard West when he tried to interview 
him. Later, Express officials ordered West 
to drop assault charges against Dawson, 
explained coolly: “Express staff reporters 
do not fight with hoodlums.” 

@ In Henryetta, Okla., Leland Gourley, 
publisher of the Henryetta Daily Free- 
Lance, was knocked down by an irate sub- 
scriber who objected to a Free-Lance sto- 


HADN'T YOU BETTER 

LEAVE NOW, JAN 7? 
I’M GOING TO Give 
YOUR FATHER HIS 
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HE NEEDS IT 4y 
BADLY / HIS PAIN 


Harris & Ewing 
Joe SHORT 
He got to know the Vice President. 


ry on the arrest of his 23-year-old daugh- 
ter for speeding. Publisher Gourley’s 
good-natured editorial comment: “Who 
wants to interfere with an American's 
right to take a poke at the editor?” 


New Man on the Job 


Into the $18,0c00-a-year job of press 
secretary for President Truman this week 
stepped Joseph Hudson Short Jr., 46, 
Virginia Military Institute graduate, vet- 
eran newsman and Baltimore Sun White 
House correspondent for the last five 
years. Mississippi-born Joe Short got to 
know Harry Truman well while covering 
his vice-presidential campaign of 1944, 
has been a good friend ever since. 

As Short moved in, Stephen T. Early, 
who had been filling in since the death of 
Charles G. Ross (Time, Dec. 18), bowed 
out with a little quip. Said Early, now a 
vice president of Pullman, Inc.: “If it 
was [a job as] a dollar-a-year man, I 
figure the President owes me about four 
and six-tenths cents.” 


YOU'LL GET 
RELIEF NOW, 
DAD ! 





“Rex Morcan, M.D.” Poses A PropLeM 


Do people know enough about euthanasia? 





Operation on the Doctor 


At the Newark (N.J.) News (circ. 257, 
000) one day last week, Editor Lloyd 
M. Felmly studied some advance proofs 
of the comic strip, Rex Morgan, M.D., 
and came to a sharp decision. He killed the 
strip, in its place ran an explanation: 
future sequences “dealt with an attempted 
mercy killing and had no place on this 
comic page.” 

The Newark News was not the only 
paper that was disturbed by Rex Morgan, 
M.D., although it was the only one that 
threw it out. From Canada the Hamilton, 
Ont. Spectator dashed off a query to the 
syndicate; so did the staid Providence, 
R.I. Bulletin. 

The strip worried them because it de- 
picted a hospital nurse who had decided 
to engineer a mercy killing of her sick 
father. She had put an overdose of nar- 
cotics in a hypodermic so that her father’s 
nurse, thinking she was giving a normal 
dose, would inject it and kill him. Was 
Dr. Morgan in favor of euthanasia? Said 
the syndicate: the strip did plan to pre- 
sent the pros & cons of euthanasia. But 
the syndicate added comfortingly: Dr. 
Morgan would not forget his Hippocratic 
Oath. 

Mystery Man. Actually, none of the 
235 papers (combined circ. 27 million) 
which print Rex Morgan should have been 
surprised at his new adventure. In the 2} 
years since the strip first appeared, Rex 
Morgan’s concern with the problems of 
medical life has prompted him to take up 
questions that old-fashioned cartoonists 
and some editors might well think “had no 
place” on a comic page. But for its sharp 
and accurate commentary on medical 
problems, Rex Morgan, M.D. has won 
the admiration of medical men across 
the land. 

The big 


physicians 


reason for its success among 
is that the originator of Rex 
Morgan is a doctor himself who uses the 
pen name “Dal Curtis.” His identity is 
kept a secret by Publishers Syndicate 
because Curtis, now 40, is practicing in 
an Eastern city and he fears his fellow 
doctors wouldn’t like the idea of his 
comic-stripping on the side. 

The Real Issue. As a boy, Curtis 
wanted to be a cartoonist, later changed 
his mind and attended medical school. 


TRY TO SLEEP, DARLING! 
.. HAVE A LONG, PEACEFUL 
SLEEP? 


Publishers Syndicote 
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After his practice was well established, 
he turned to cartooning again, now sends 
his rough sketches and continuity to Chi- 
cago Artists Marvin Bradley and Frank 
Edgington to polish up. Bradley and Edg- 
ieton collaborate in their detailed and 
realistic pictures of hos I Says 
Ed gington, apropos of the endless hospital 
scenes: “I’m about the world’s greatest 
expert on the drawing of beds.” 

The idea for Rex Morgan’s current se- 
quence came from a Roman Catholic 
priest. He suggested to Presbyterian Cur- 
tis a few months ago that people do not 
know enough about euthan 


















sia or what 
the real issues are, Curtis decided to en- 
lighten his readers as he has before on 
cancer quacks, police and psychology. All 
have brought a flood of mail from medi- 
cal men. The letter that Curtis prizes 
most came from Dr. Charles S. Cameron, 
al and scientific director of the 
American Cancer Society Inc. Wrote Dr. 
Cameron: “May I compliment you on 
the splendid service you are rendering 
the public?” 


Signals ot 


When Pravda, the loud-yapping signal- 
caller of Communist tn m, recently 
blasted U.S. college football as the brutal 
product of predatory capitalists, i.e., col- 
lege trustees, Sportwriter Nat Low of Los 
Angeles’ Communist People’s World took 
the handoff and scampered down the field 
with the ball. 

Wrote Low: “Under the pressure of the 
big-time operators, football [is] becoming 
more savage, vicious and dangerous each 
season . . . leading to a brutalization of 
players and spectators alike.” As a prime 
example of capitalist brutality at work, 
Low recalled the cheer of his own Brook- 
lyn high school (Brooklyn Technical): 
“Ram ‘em, bam ’em, rock ’em, sock ’em, 
hit ‘em hard, hit °em low, c'mon Tech, 
let’s go!” 

Last week Nat Low collided with a 
member of his own backfield. In a letter 
to Peoples World, Sports Editor Lester 
Rodney of Manhattan's Communist Daily 
Worker wrote: “, .. My friend Nat Low 
has in a sectarian moment gone hogwild on 
football . .. By and large. . . it’s still a 
fine game , . . Nat is actually exceedingly 
silly when he takes the high-school chants 
about rocking ‘em and socking ’em and 
reads a process of blood-seeking brutaliza- 
tion into it... 
























Detective Tracy's Mansion 
The Chicago Tribune, which has been 
ci igning against grafting policemen 
also runs Comic-Strip Detective Dick 
Tracy. Therefore, when Tracy moved into 
a palatial home, 7rib Reader William J. 
O'Neil asked an obvious question: How 
1 Tracy afford such a fine house on a 





could 
detective’s pay? Wrote Reader O'Neil: 
“The Tribune having been a stalwart de- 
fender of ‘clean government’. . . we feel 
sure that you will launch an immediate 
investigation of this matter.” The 
une’s only comment was an enigmatic 
headline over the letter: He Burtt It Out 
F His REWARDs, 
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printer's type goes back 
over 200 years. The Scotch 
art of distilling is even 
older, however, dating 
back to the 15th Century. 
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Advertisement 


Hes are 8 Robert Montgomerys. 
Don’t be misled by that easy-going look— 
it disguises one of the most versatile 
dynamos of our time. Stump speaking for 
his chosen candidates . . . and an allergy 
for syndicated gambling, blackmailers, 
and insolence . . . have kept the 
Montgomery blood circulating nicely. 
Stubborn, he has a formidable reputation 
for getting his man. He particularly 
despises pretentiousness. And his wit 
can be devastating. 











IN HIS 46 YEARS Robert Montgomery has 
lived almost 18 lives! People used to think of 
him as a breezy elegant young man about 


town. Then came such roles as that of the 
psychopathic killer in MGM’s “Night Must 
Fall.” Now there is Montgomery the pro- 





very year months are added to our 


since your father’s day 16 years have 


In 1948—we gained about 5 months more 











pe me, old age is always 15 years 
older than I am,” maintains a senior 
statesman, 

By prolonging our youth, science 
is rapidly making this “joke” into a 
simple statement of fact... 

You don’t have to earn this extra youth, 
either. You get it just by having picked 
your century intelligently. 

Perhaps you agree with the late Bob 
Benchley, who said that whenever he 
felt like exercise, he lay down until the 
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In 1949—6 months more again 


In 1950—who knows? 


feeling passed. Or perhaps you do push- 
ups ten minutes every morning. 


In either case, you're still in much bet- 
ter shape than your grandfather. Fifty 
years ago a man’s bank account was 
judged by the size of his bay window. 


Today it’s not just the miracle drugs 
that prolong your life. It’s the whole way 
you live. Posture, proteins, sun, air and 
that efficient health promotor, running 
hot water . . . all these have a surprising 
amount to do with how long you live and 
how healthy you look. 


It’s a kind of benevolent circle; out of 
feeling young and healthy, you take a 
young man’s care of yourself. And each 
continues to promote the other. 
“Whatever a man’s age, he can reduce it 
several years by putting a bright-colored 
flower in his buttonhole,” said Mark Twain. 


Here’s another habit that helps reduce 
your age by several years . . . takes less 
It’s this: BEFORE you 
shave, give your face a hot-water appli- 
cation with your washcloth or towel. 
Your barber does it arren your shave. 


than a minute. 


ducer, director, short story writer, ABC com- 
mentator. On “D” Day he commanded one 
of the first destroyer squadrons off the coast 


life span— 
been added! 


But dermatologists say it does you twice 
the good to apply it before you shave. 
One, it brings up your own nourishing, 
renewing blood. Two, it softens hair for 
an extra-quick, clean shave. 

“Circumstances alter faces,” said Wells. 

The everyday circumstance of Williams 
Aqua Velva after your shave will do the 
most to give you a look of healthy skin 
freshness. 

Regularly used, this circulation-rouser 
brightens and braces your skin in a way 
nothing else can. A very good reason why 
Williams Aqua Velva has become the 
world’s most popular after-shave lotion. 

Williams Aqua Velva is full of good 
sensations. Tonic freshness. A pleasant 
scent. It keeps your skin flexible and com- 
fortable . . . its natural moisture intact. 


ee 


of Normandy. On NBC’s hour-long TV show, 
“Robert Montgomery Presents Your Lucky 
Strike Theater,” he produces, plays host, oc- 


And that helps protect it from sun, wind, 
cold. Another way Aqua Velva looks 
after your face: It lends first aid to scrapes 
or skin breaks, keeps skin feeling soothed, 
looking young! 


FULL OF FRIENDLY PURPOSE... 
SUPERIOR IN VERY DEFINITE WAYS 


. +. these preparations were worked out 
for all 3 ways of shaving 


Special preparations for brush users. 
Williams Shaving Cream offers your skin a 
new comfort—extract of lanolin—an emollient 
remarkably like that contained in all human 
skin. The beneficial ingredients in this ex- 
tract are 25 times as concentrated as in plain 
lanolin, the well-known skin conditioner. 
We're proud to say that it’s found only in 
Williams. 


Particularly, if you like to take a young 
man’s care of your appearance—you'll ap- 
preciate how this fine, bland cream helps to 
keep your skin looking young and healthy, 





For the brushless shaver. Williams Glider 
contains the same type of oil used on a 
baby’s skin. This ingredient softens your 
beard, enables the razor to cut whiskers close 
and clean without scraping. Another ingredi- 
ent, found only in Williams, helps replace 


the skin’s natural oil . . . soothes tender skin. 








Advertisement 





casionally acts. He is one of the best wing 
shots in the country. He is also star and direc- 
tor of the current picture, “Eye Witness.” 


Rubbed well into the skin, it helps keep 
skin smooth, young-looking, 


If you use a Schick, Remington, etc. ... a 
unique beard conditioner. Williams Light- 
ning Lectric Shave is a pleasantly fragrant 
liquid that softens your beard so that it al- 
most wipes off. One ingredient prevents 
sticky perspiration from slowing up your 
razor, 





Another ingredient lubricates not only 
your skin, but the razor-head—giving you a 
faster, closer shave. After using Williams 
Lightning Lectric Shave, your skin feels 
happy; has a fit, healthy look you'll like. 


After any or all shaving—use the world’s 
most popular after-shave lotion. Never miss 
Aqua Velva after you shave. Yes, any time 
you want a quick refresher... use Williams 


Aqua Velva. 


In the year 1840 The J. B. Williams 
Company put its first shaving prepara- 
tions on the market. Since then our prod- 
ucts have held the public approval. Their 
good name has grown and grown, for an 
obvious reason: Men know these Williams 
products do the work, and do it better. 
Year after year, more and more men are 
using Williams products. Year after year, 
more and more men are looking wonder- 
fully young, alive and healthy. 


Every year... men look younger and healthier! 
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Joyous Challenge 
(See Cover} 
That All, which alwayes is All every 
where, 
Which cannot sinne, and yet all sinnes 
must beare, 
Which cannot die, yet cannot chuse 
but die, 
Loe, faithfuill Virgin, yeelds himselfe 
to lye 
In prison, in thy wombe; and though 
he there 
Can take no sinne, nor thou give, yet 
he’will weare 
Taken from thence, flesh, which deaths 
force may trie. 


John Donne, the 17th Century cleric 
who wrote these words, 
was a great enough poet 
to rise to the loftiest chal- 
lenge any Christian art- 
ist can face: the trans- 
lation of faith into the 
medium of art. Before 
Donne’s day, such paint- 
ers as Giotto, Raphael, 
Bellini and Leonardo met 
the same challenge on the 
same high plane. Bach and 
Handel, a little later, met 
it with their music. 

It is one of the com- 
monplaces of the 2oth 
Century that modern art- 
ists have not met it; most 
of them—in their modern 
preoccupation with the 
mortal nature of man— 
have not even tried. Yet, 
as the century reached 
mid-point, there was evi- 
dence that here & there, 
though with only debat- 
able degrees of success, 
creative men in the Chris- 
tian world have been 
turning to the old chal- 
lenge and the old theme. 
Among them, in litera- 
ture, have been Novelist 
Graham Greene and Poet 
T. S. Eliot. In music, such 
composers as Igor Stra- 
vinsky and Francis Poulenc (True, Nov. 
27) have attempted the awesome task of 
setting the Mass to modern music. In 
painting, the record shows outcroppings 
of the same deep impulse. 

After a lifetime of producing pictures 
meant to relax the looker—‘like a com- 
fortable armchair’—old Modern Henri 
Matisse is at work finishing his designs for 
a Dominican chapel in the Provengal vil- 
lage of Vence. Not too far away, at Assy 
in the French Alps, Pére Couturier has 
made the art of Moderns Fernand Léger, 
Jean Lurcat and Georges Rouault shine 
clean and fresh in the new mountain 
church (Tre, June 20, 1949). 

The impulse is wide as well as deep. 
One of the most interesting exhibitions of 
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1950 was the Vatican’s assembly of art 
drawn from 600 mission centers around 
the world. Among the finest sculptures in 
the show (Troe, Aug. 14) were sere 
oriental Madonnas from Korea and India, 
a dark Madonna and Child from Africa. 
But among the moderns of Europe and 
the U.S., a preoccupation with the Chris- 
tianitheme is still the rare exception; the 
main streams and the main schools follow 
other and worldlier concerns. Even among 
the exceptions it is hard to find anything 
with the radiance of John Donne's lines: 


Ere by the spheares time was created 
thou 

Wast in his minde, who is thy Sonne, 
and Brother... 


’ 


On its cover and in the color pages 





Lurcat TAPESTRY OVER ALTAR AT Assy 
The impulse is wide as well as deep. 
following, Time this week presents works 
by a handful of modern artists, neither 
great nor well-known, but inspired by 
something of the same joyous challenge 
that inspired Donne. Each has managed 
to illustrate in his own way a facet of 

the Christmas story. 

Frea Meyer, who painted the cover, is 
a 28-year-old art teacher in Rochester, 
N.Y.; he modestly insists that he has no 
style of his own yet—‘“I’m too young.” 
Modern art is still a matter of taste, and 
Meyer’s treatment of his subject will 
leave many lookers cold, but he believes 
“it would be ridiculous to paint in any- 
thing but a fresh fashion. After all, reli- 
gious painting has been tackled for so 
long and by such recognized masters. . .” 


Dimitri Kessel—Lire 





Come and See the Beautiful Child is 
the work of Cécile Bellé, a Pawling, N.Y. 
matron who was once a singer. Her title 
is taken from a line of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio. One of a series of religious can- 
vases which she produced last year, the 
painting has a warmth and tenderness that 
make up for its weak draftsmanship. Fred 
Nagler, 59, is a professional artist who be- 
lieves that “The Word is the way to settle 
things. War is our greatest fear and love is 
our only possible way to overcome it. I 
want to make my contribution to the 
world through religious art.” In his Ma- 
donna and Child, Nagler “tried to express 
mankind’s great devotion to and great 
love for infancy .. .” 

Vytautas Kasiulis is a Lithuanian who 
made his way to Paris two years ago, 
thinks his painting of the Flight into 
Egypt was partly inspired by his own 
exile. A Roman Catholic, he boasts that 
Lithuania had a splendid 
tradition of religious art 
“until the Russians came.” 
Roger Brielle’s Birth of 
Christ is designedly child- 
like in technique. His pic- 
ture is intended to show 
“both joyousness and its 
shadow, selfishness. Ev- 
erybody in the center of 
the painting is happy. 
Even the flowers and 
fishes express joy. But at 
the bottom is a fortress 
where men are sleeping. 
Here it is darker. No 
matter what happens in 
the world, there are al- 
ways people who think of 
themselves and nothing 
else.” 

In his Nativity, Wash- 
ington’s Edmund Demers 
emphasizes “the complete 
aloneness of the event, 
the way it was not ob- 
served by the rest of the 
world at the time. That is 
why there are no animals, 
no other figures present.” 
At 30, Demers considers 
himself “still in the place 
of a student trying to 
determine a style to dedi- 
cate myself to.” 

All of these artists and 
hundreds more like them feel the im- 
pulse to create religious art. If any gain 
mastery equal to the impulse, a new gen- 
cration of artists might yet produce works 
to match Donne's words: 


Seest thou, my Soule, with thy faiths 
eyes, how he 


Which fils all place, yet none holds 
him, doth lye? 
Was not his pity towards thee won- 


drous high, 

That would have need to be pittied 
by thee? 

Kisse him, and with him into Egypt 
goe, 

With his kinde mother, who partakes 
thy woe. 
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“CoME AND S$ BEAUTIFUL CuiLp” By CECILE BELLE 


ourtesy Midtown Gallerie < : mark Art Award 
“MADONNA AND CHILD” BY FRED NAGLER “Fiicut Into Ecypt ” sy Vytautas KasIu.is 








Hallmark Art Award 


“Brrtu or Curist” By ROGER BRIELLE 


Hallmark Art Award 
“Nativity” By EpmuNnp R,. DEMERS 
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This Way Out 


Although the death rate of every age 
group in the U.S. has been declining 
steadily since 1940, U.S. men are still 
dying off faster than women, said the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics last week. 
In the last decade, the death rate for the 
female population decreased 13%, while 
the rate for males decreased only 7%. 


Biggest Chunk 


For the treatment of cancer, technical 
men have devised huge and intricate elec- 
trical X-ray machines, but few have been 
able to approximate the pure, short gamma 
ray of earth-born radium. The trouble 
with radium is that there is not very much 
of it. 

Last week energetic Dr. Douglas Quick, 
consulting radiologist and cancer special- 
ist at Manhattan’s Roosevelt Hospital, 
had a triumph to announce for his hospi- 
tal. The Belgian Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, which controls most of the 
world’s limited supply of radium, had 
promised the hospital a five-year loan of 
the biggest chunk of radium (50 grams— 
about 1/10 Ib.)* ever amassed. Estimated 
value: $1,000,000. 

Before Radiologist Quick can use the 
prize, Roosevelt will have to build a ma- 
chine to handle it. Plans, already drawn 
by Physicist Gioacchino Failla, call for a 
derrick-like supporting apparatus in an 
underground chamber and a 3}-ton bucket 
of lead, mercury and steel to hold the 
radium and direct its energy in converging 
rays on deep-seated cancers. When the 
machine is finished some time next year, 
the hospital will ship the empty bucket 
to Belgium and have it loaded. Then the 
radium will be brought back to Manhat- 
tan and put to work. 


The Knowing Age 

Most modern nurses start training for 
their careers at 18, but it was not always 
so: the mother of the nursing sisterhood 
thought 18 much too young. In a letter 
published for the first time in the current 
British Medical Journal, Florence Night- 
ingale gave some advice on the question. 

“My dear Sir,” wrote Nurse Nightingale 
to a friend in 1887, “your account of the 
young lady of 18 who wished to devote 
herself as a Nurse is so very interesting. 
But have you thought whether 18 is not 
too young, both physically and morally? 
There are sacred secrets belonging to the 
sick which 18 could not and ought not to 
be able to understand—and there are se- 
crets, the very reverse of sacred, the 
secrets of vice, about Patients which their 
Nurse must know if she is not to be made 
a fool of; and which one shrinks from any 
young woman, gentle or simple, knowing. 
(Alas! the ‘simple’ know them far too 
soon!) 

“A gentlewoman, or gentle girl, would 
* Second biggest: 30 grams in Belgium’s 
Louvain Cancer Institute. 
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either be shocked and run away. Or she 
would be hardened, which is the worse 
evil of the two. 

“Whatever you take out of a woman in 
Nursing life before 23 or 24 you more than 
take out of her at the other end... We 
even prefer not admitting gentlewomen 
earlier than 26 or 27 for two reasons: one 
that gentlewomen are younger in knowing- 
ness than those who have had to rough it; 
the other that posts of superintendents 
will be theirs if they persevere . . . and 
24 is too young to superintend. 

“Having laid these things, as an old 
Nurse and Trainer, before you... I will 
gladly see the young lady whenever we 
can make an appointment. . .” 





Culver 


Nurse NIGHTINGALE 
"Alas! The simple know too soon. 


Imperfect Weapon 


Every seven seconds, doctors estimate, 
someone somewhere in the world dies of 
tuberculosis. Because TB is a disease that 
thrives on poverty, overcrowding, malnu- 
trition and ignorance, its prevention is 
largely a sociological problem. Doctors, 
however, have long searched in vain for a 
medical weapon that would work against 
TB with the sure efficacy of, say, the 
smallpox vaccine against smallpox. The 
best they have found so far is the vac- 
cine called BCG, which was first tried 
out on calves in 1908 at France’s Pas- 
teur- Institute. 

BCG is far from being the perfect 
weapon. Some doctors think that it can be 
downright dangerous; even its most ar- 
dent partisans admit that it will not do a 
complete immunization job in every case. 
It can be used only on patients showing 
no active sign of the disease. An added 
difficulty is the fact that no one can be 
certain just how effective BCG is until it 
is made the only preventive agent in a 





long-term experiment on a large mass of 
people. 

Divided Credit. In Denmark, where 
BCG has been widely used, the tubercu- 
losis death rate has been reduced over the 
last two decades from 71 to 19 per 100,- 
coco inhabitants. But socially conscious 
Denmark has gone further than most na- 
tions in eliminating the factors that en- 
courage tuberculosis. In lands where all 
else is hopeless, BCG has been given a 
fairer chance to make a statistical case for 
itself. Throughout the crowded, war-torn 
areas of Europe and the East, where gen- 
eral health conditions are at their worst, 
the International Tuberculosis Campaign, 
jointly sponsored by several U.N. and 
Red Cross organizations, has injected 
some 14 million people with the TB vac- 
cine. Their fond hope is that the vaccina- 
tions have cut tuberculosis morbidity* by 
four-fifths. Only time and a careful check 
on the health of a whole new generation 
will prove it. 

In Britain, vaccination with BCG has 
been adopted by the Ministry of Health 
as an official preventive measure against 
TB. A major fear among many U.S. doc- 
tors, who have thus far not been able to 
make up their minds about it, is that uni- 
versal acceptance of the vaccine might 
lead the public to neglect other preven- 
tive measures, most importantly the con- 
stant effort to track down the disease by 
widespread X-ray chest examination. 

No Assurance. Last week, after a six- 
month study of the evidence, the 18-man 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association pub- 
lished a cautious verdict on BCG. The re- 
port conceded that the vaccine, properly 
administered, is harmless, and probably 
desirable among nurses, doctors, labora- 
tory workers, members of families where 
tuberculosis is present. But, the report 
warned, “undue reliance must not be 
placed on the vaccine as a protective 
measure at the expense of established 
measures of control... 

“There is no scientific support,” the 
council concluded, “for the contention 
that BCG should be extended to all per- 
sons with the same assurance that can be 
recommended for smallpox vaccine or 
other immunizing agents. At present [its] 
general use . . . does not appear to be 
warranted and should not be encouraged.” 


Runner-Up 


Between Jan. 1 and Dec. 2 of this year, 
there were 31,989 cases of polio in the 
U.S. This fearsome figure, announced last 
week by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, made 1950 the second 
worst polio year on record. Worst year of 
all; 1949, with 41,442 cases. 


* Morbidity and mortality are specialized doc- 
tors’ words to describe the ravages of disease, 
Morbidity means the number of sick, mortality 
the number of dead. For years doctors in the 
U.S. and Britain have been puzzling over a 
paradox in the morbidity and mortality rates of 
tuberculosis: while TB mortality has declined 
fairly steadily, morbidity has been rising. One 
possible explanation: doctors have become 
sharper-eyed in detecting new cases. 
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Left-Hander's Compliment 


This week the ranking committee of 
the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association turned 
out its annual honor roll, and for the first 
time since 1930, when Johnny Doeg did 
it, a left-hander topped the list. He was 
taffy-haired Art Larsen, 25, ranked No. 6 
a year ago but winner in 1950 of the 
national singles title. 

The other Forest Hills finalist, Herb 
Flam, 22, was ranked No. 2, followed by 
Wimbledon Champion Budge Patty, 26, 
and U.S. Davis Cupper Ted Schroeder, 29. 
Others of the top ten: Gardnar Mulloy, 
Bill Talbert, Dick Savitt, Earl Cochell, 
Vic Seixas and Tom Brown, 

No. 1 on the women’s list: Mrs. Mar- 
garet Osborne du Pont, U.S. Women’s 
Champion, for the third straight year. 


Ready & Loaded 


The home-grown brand of Kentuckian 
is not necessarily as lean, long and hard- 
driving as the University of Kentucky’s 
Basketball Coach Adolph Rupp would 
like, but there are other states: each year 
dozens of slat-shaped aspirants from all 
over the U.S. trek to Rupp’s office in 
Lexington, many of them at their own 
expense, to try out for Rupp’s team. The 
1948 crop (four Kentuckians, eight out- 








landers) was particularly potent; it won 
the national championship, and its starting 
five went on to the U.S. Olympic squad 
and later to professional careers. Last 
year, hurt by graduation, Rupp rebuilt. 
This year, with big (7 ft., 215 lbs.) Bill 
Spivey as a firm foundation at the center 
post, Rupp is ready for another big season. 
Last week, after some early-season 
breathers, Kentucky faced its first big 
test from a University of Kansas team 
coached by Rupp’s own onetime teacher, 
Phog Allen.* A record 13,000 fans filled 
Kentucky’s new Memorial Coliseum to 
watch the duel between Kentucky’s 
Spivey (rhymes with ivy) and Clyde 
Lovellette, the Kansas skyscraper (6 ft. 
9 in.) who set a Big Seven record of 545 
points in 25 games last year. Before the 
game Rupp warned reporters: “As Spivey 
goes, we go.” Spivey went beautifully. 
Same as Chemistry. Time after time, 
Georgia-born Bill Spivey grabbed off Kan- 
Sas passes intended for Lovellette. Once 
he stole the ball right out of the Kansan’s 
hands, dribbled the length of the floor to 
score. By halftime, Spivey had 14 points 
to Lovellette’s four and Kentucky led 
Kansas 28-12. The baffled Lovellette 





* Rupp played on one of Phog Allen’s first 
Kansas teams in the carly 20s. 


Associated Press 


KENTUCKY v. Kansas: Sprvey (77) GUARDING LOVELLETTE 
The players speak only when spoken to. 
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fouled out in the third quarter, after being 
held to ten points by Spivey’s glue-like 
guarding. Spivey himself had scored 22 
points (high for the game). When Lovel- 
lette went out, Rupp took out Spivey too 
(“We wanted their playing time to be 
even”), From then on, Sophomore Guard 
Frank Ramsey took over the Kentucky 
scoring (19 points), as Rupp emptied his 
bench. Final score: 68-39. 

Kentucky’s awesome margin against a 
team ranked seventh in the country (be- 
fore the game) was the result of rigidly 
disciplined practice sessions where players 
speak only when spoken to. Explains 
Taskmaster Rupp: “Practice is the same 
as chemistry class. Everybody pays strict 
attention.” While most coaches chart 
players’ shots at the basket during games, 
Rupp goes further: he has assistants busy 
jotting down every shot his players make 
in practice. One of Rupp’s favorite max- 
ims: “Shooting is to basketball what put- 
ting is to golf.” 

Nine Plays. Rupp relies not only on a 
lot of shooting (10-15% more than the 
average team), but constantly demands 
“speed and a lot of ball handling.” Rupp 
denies that Kentucky’s rapid-fire shooting 
produces razzle-dazzle basketball. “With 
our nine basic plays,” claims Rupp, “we 
are probably the most definite [i.e., delib- 
erately patterned] team in the country.” 

The dazzled Kentuckians who watched 
Rupp’s team win its 88th consecutive 
home game might well have missed 
Rupp’s “definite” attack, but they were 
convinced they had watched the No. 1 
team in the country. 


Surprise! 

The major leagues elected Happy 
Chandler commissioner of baseball 54 
years ago when the game thought it need- 
ed friends in Washington to survive the 
manpower drafts of World War II. Al- 
bert Benjamin Chandler, junior Senator 
from Kentucky, had more than a tooth- 
paste smile and a pump-handle hand- 
shake; he had good connections. Last 
week, with manpower drafts threatening 
baseball once again, the club owners could 
still use friends in Washington, but they 
had had enough of Happy Chandler. 

Nobody was more surprised at this dis- 
covery than Happy himself. The main 
business of the club owners’ meeting in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. last week was sup- 
posed to be 1) abolition of the imprac- 
tical “bonus rule,” which had loaded some 
clubs with overpriced players,* and 2) the 
re-election of Commissioner Chandler to 
his $65,000-a-year job. Under the rules, 
Happy needed twelve votes out of a total 
16, and with no candidate running against 
him he didn’t see how he could lose. 

To the Telephone. Happy was at din- 
ner in St. Petersburg when he got the bad 
news: the club owners, splitting 8-8, had 
failed to re-elect him. Happy charged to a 
telephone and demanded another ballot, 
but when it was taken he still stood three 
votes short of re-election, 

Chandler blamed one man above all 


As expected, the club owners abolished it 
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Acme 


Happy CHANDLER 
The allies had allergies. 


others for his undoing: St. Louis Lawyer 
Fred Saigh (rhymes with high), owner 
since 1949 of the St. Louis Cardinals. “I 
understand Saigh is going around telling 
people he put it over,” an unhappy Happy 
told reporters. Owner Saigh had indeed 
led the fight against Happy (‘“vindictive” 
and “hypocritical” were among Saigh’s 
words for him), but Saigh had obviously 
had allies among the other clubs.* More- 
over, the anti-Chandler owners had had 
an unintentional ally in Happy himself. 
Four days before the voting, Happy had 
blabbed to reporters that he thought a 
total U.S. mobilization would very likely 
wipe out professional baseball. Club own- 
ers are allergic to that kind of talk. 

To the Last Second. Other allergies 
had built up over 54 years. Club owners 
could stomach Happy’s sonorous (“Ah 
love baseball”) speeches and his bourbon 
baritone renditions of My Old Kentucky 
Home, but they found Happy unpalatable 
whenever he tried to be baseball's “czar” 
in more than name. The most famous 
example was Chandler’s year-long suspen- 
sion of Leo Durocher just before opening 
day, 1947. Other ranklers: the 1949 sus- 
pension of Durocher for hitting a fan 
(later lamely withdrawn when investiga- 
tion cleared Leo), an order this year to 
Owner Saigh to cancel a scheduled Sunday 
night game (as offensive to “religious peo- 
ple”), and the Chandler project (disowned 
by the owners) to hire Public Relations 
Expert Steve Hannagan for $50,000, plus 
$150.000 in expense money, to “publicize” 
baseball's golden jubilee next year. 

This week, though Happy had an- 
nounced his intention to “serve until the 
last second of my tenure of office” (April 
30, 1952), the club owners were looking 
for a new commissioner. 


* Among them: the New York Yankees, Chi- 
cago White Sox, St. Louis Browns, Philadelphia 
Phillies, Pittsburgh Pirates and Boston Braves. 
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Confidence 


Though football fans wondered about 
Coach Frank Leahy’s future after Notre 
Dame's worst season in 17 years (4-4-1), 
his boss at Notre Dame was in no doubt. 
Last week, at the annual football dinner, 
President John J. Cavanaugh announced 
that Leahy was getting a “substantial” 


increase in salary (this year estimated at 


$15,000). Furthermore, in case anybody 
thought Notre Dame was going to 1) 
abandon big-time football, or 2) join in 
“the chicanery” of checkbook recruiting, 
he was mightily mistaken. “We are flatly 
and irreconcilably against paying football 
players directly or indirectly,” 
Cavanaugh. 

“What will [Notre Dame players] get? 
They will get what they have always got, 
no matter how poor they may be: an op- 
portunity for a real education. They will 
get tuition scholarships, and a job that 
will interfere neither with their studies 
nor with their athletics, to help defray the 
expenses of their board and lodging.” 


Other coaches who got votes of confi- 
dence last week: 
@ Navy’s Eddie Erdelatz, on the heels of 
Navy’ 
five-year contract, longest ever given a 
football coach at Annapolis, 
q University of Miami’s Coach Andy 
Gustafson, fresh from an undefeated sea- 
son, a new ten-year contract to put beside 
his team’s Orange Bow! invitation. 





"I'm Brokenhearted" 

When Jockey Don Meade’s third “life- 
time” suspension was lifted by the Florida 
State Racing Commission( Tre, Dec. 18) 
the National Association of Racing Commis- 
sioners raised an outraged bellow. Last 
week, Jockey Meade himself got the Flor- 
ida commission off the spot. In a tearful 
statement (“I had no idea all the trouble 
it would cause . . . I’m brokenhearted’’) 
Bad Boy Meade withdrew his application 
for a Florida license. 


Who Won 


@ In Cleveland, the Browns over the New 
York Giants, 8-3, to avenge two earlier 
defeats and to take the play-off game for 
the National Football League’s American 
Conference title. 

@ In Los Angeles, the Rams over the Chi- 
cago Bears, 24-14, in the play-off for the 
N.F.L.’s National Conference title. The 
Rams and Browns will meet to settle the 
professional football championship. 

@ In Inglewood, Calif., Horse-of-the- 
Year Hill Prince over three-year-old Filly- 
of-the-Year Next Move, by three-quarters 
of a length, for the 
cap at Hollywood Park. 

@ In Chicago, Golfer Sam Snead, for the 
second straight year, to become 1950's 
leading money winner (a record $35,758), 
and to take the Vardon Trophy for the low- 
est average-round score (69.23 strokes). 
Q In Miami, “Babe” Didrikson Zaharias 
over the field (in six major 1950 tourna- 
ments), to become the leading money- 
winning (a record $14,800) woman golfer. 
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Onslaught 


Radio & TV, which get almost daily in- 
sults from some direction, last week suf- 
fered two open assaults and one cryptic, 
underground attack: 

@ In Rome, Pope Pius XII told an inter- 
national pilgrimage of editors that films 
and television exercised “a unilateral in- 
fluence . . . on man, and more especially 
on youth, with its almost purely visual ac- 
tion carrying with it such a danger of in- 
tellectual degeneracy that one begins to 
consider it a danger for all people.” 

@ In Washington, Rear Admiral Arthur C. 
Davis, Staff Director for the Joint Chiefs, 
was back on the job after recovering from 
an acute eye infection. “There I was—un- 
able to use my eyes,” he said. “I just lis- 
tened to the radio all day. Soap operas! I 
never heard one before . . . What are we 
doing? We are raising a generation of 
morons. My God, I didn’t realize what sad 
shape the United States of America is in.” 
@ In Manhattan, an anonymous adman 
(following the slogan of the wartime cam- 
paign against venereal disease) was boring 
from within by flooding Madison Avenue 
and Rockefeller Center with matchbooks 
carrying the ominous message: “Help 
Stamp Out TV!” 


Hear It Now 


Into one hour last week, CBS tried to 
pack all the news of the previous seven 
days. Listeners to Hear Jt Now (Fri. 9 
p.m.) heard “drama for the ear” that 
originated in the trampled snow of North 
Korea, the drapery-hung walls of Lake 
Suctess and on the quarter-deck of the 
battleship Missouri. 

Ballyhooed by CBS as “the biggest proj- 
ect ever undertaken in the field of infor- 
mation,” Hear It Now derives from such 
radio news shows as THE Marcu or Time 
and NBC’s Voices and Events; it has 
frankly borrowed from the techniques of 
True and the J Can Hear It Now record 
albums created by Edward Murrow and 
Writer Fred Friendly. With their new 
show, Murrow & Friendly hope to report 
and interpret the news with “the actual 
sound of history in the making.” 

Particles of Voices, Some of Murrow & 
Friendly’s effects were fairly routine: the 
railing voices of Communist China’s Gen- 
eral Wu and Russia’s Vishinsky contrasted 
with the country-lawyer diction of U.S. 
Delegate Warren Austin. But others 
achieved a vivid reality, e.g., the flat, un- 
emotional American voices recorded.in a 
command post against the background of 
artillery fire, and the bitter comment of a 
wounded marine. There was deep sonority 
in Carl Sandburg’s recital of his The Peo- 
ple, Yes. Says Friendly: “One of the na- 
tion’s troubles is that there’s been no one 
to listen to—no Roosevelt, no Churchill, 
not even a Willkie. We're trying to build 
something in particles of voices; but we 
don’t want them all to come from New 
York, Washington and Lake Success.” 

CBS searches out the other voices with 
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COMMENTATOR Murrow 
On a shakedown cruise, no stings. 


mobile recording units. From 14 hours of 
interviews in Koto, Murrow & Friendly 
culled a 21-second spot for Hear Jt Now; 
for other stories, CBS network stations 
sent mobile units up to the Canadian bor- 
der and deep into the backwoods of South 
Carolina. Shying away from the musical 
“stings” that usually embellish radio docu- 
mentaries, Hear Jt Now employs instead 
such topflight composers as David Diamond 
and Lehman Engel to supply unobtrusive 
incidental music. 

Make Your Mistakes. Murrow handles 
the front-page news and the editorial in- 
terpretations. But Hear Jt Now also has 





William Koha 
CapTaIn VipEo 


For epic struggles, invisible friends. 





oral “columns” and features. Red Barber 
talks on sports (Pittsburgh’s General 
Manager Branch Rickey urged the nation 
to keep its morale high with baseball); 
drama is covered by Comic Abe Burrows 
(he didn’t like the Broadway revue Bless 
You All—see THEATER); press by Don 
Hollenbeck (he disapproved the news- 
papers’ handling of the Truman-Hume 
correspondence); and movies by Bil! 
Leonard (a vote for Born Yesterday; a 
vote against Red Skelton’s Watch te 
Birdie). Hear It Now ends with a four- to 
ten-minute “close-up” (last week’s sub- 
ject: General Douglas MacArthur). 

Though the first show did little to illu- 
mine or interpret the news, it managed to 
move quickly and interestingly from event 
to event. Murrow, who hopes the first few 
programs will serve as a shakedown cruise, 
says: “It’s something you have to worry 
over, and make your mistakes and get 
some informed criticism.” 


Sounds of Home 

During World War II, the U.S. Armed 
Forces radio piped overseas such native 
noises as Lana Turner’s sigh, an umpire 
shouting “Play Ball!” at Ebbets Field, the 
whimper of a puppy. Last week, from Gi- 
braltar to Korea, British soldiers & sailors 
were also hearing the sounds of home. A 
BBC overseas program called You Asked 
for It carried such nostalgic sounds as the 
chime of Southampton’s Civic Center 
clock striking 8, the rumble of the Welsh 
express going through the Severn tunnel, 
the Dunstable Salvation Army band blow- 
ing itself “pink in the face beside the traf- 
fic lights on a Saturday evening.” 

A sailor in Malta asked for the roar of 
the crowd when his soccer team (Totten- 
ham Hotspurs) scored a goal; another 
wanted to hear his favorite pub owner 
calling the traditional closing-time chant: 
“Time, gentlemen, please!"”; an airman 
asked for a “cockney barrow boy selling 
his wares.” Oddest request came from a 
lonesome telegrapher in South Africa: he 
wanted to hear again the thunder of air- 
planes roaring low over his home just be- 
fore they landed at London Airport. 

Most frequent request was for the 
sound of relatives’ voices. Producer Leslie 
Bridgmont firmly said no. “If we start 
that,” he explained, “we'll wind up with a 
string of elderly ladies quavering ‘Hello, 
Frank.’ ” 


7 M.P.S; Zero 3 


Du Mont, one of the oldest of the four 
TV networks, concentrates its heaviest 
fire on the youngest televiewers. Each 
weekday evening it tries to blanket the 
bubble-gum trade with Small Fry Club 
(6 p.m., E.S.T.), for three- to seven-year- 
olds; with Magic Cottage (6:30 p.m.), for 
the eight-to-twelve set; and with enor- 
mously successful Captain Video (7 p.m.), 
aimed at teen-agers. 

Small Fry and Magic Cottage lean to- 
ward whimsy and traditional fairy tales. 
Captain Video plunges the adolescent 
into the science-fiction world of inter- 
planetary travel and electronic marvels. It 
features epic, if inconclusive struggles be- 
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tween the forces of Good, headed by hu- 
morless Captain Video, and Evil, personi- 
fied by a hand-rubbing eccentric named 
Doctor Pauli who, as president of the 
Astrodial Society, pettishly wants to de- 
stroy the earth. 

This atomic-age potboiler appears to 
make sense to its adolescent audience. 
Many adult viewers are soon lost in its 
trackless, pseudo-technical doubletalk 
(“Forty-seven degrees inclination, speed 
seven miles per second; temperature cali- 
brated at zero three; interior pressure 
stable at nine oh nine’), or by the sudden 
mid-program appearance on Captain Vid- 
eo’s “Scanner” of a five-minute stretch 
of western movie. Du Mont’s Vice Presi- 
dent James L. Caddigan, who created 
Captain Video in 1949, explains: “The 
western is there to give us the pace and 
action that we can’t get in a live studio 
production. The hero of the western is al- 
ways supposed to be an agent of Captain 
Video’s—that sort of ties it together.” 

Caddigan solemnly avers that Captain 
Video, sponsored by Power House Candy 
Bar and Skippy Peanut Butter, has an 
educational bent: “It sets up in a child’s 
mind the idea of what electronics can do.” 

Scripter M, C. Brock, a graduate of 
radio’s Dick Tracy, tries to keep his plot 
abreast of the news. Captain Video began 
his interstellar travels during the excite- 
ment about flying saucers, and he was 
helping out in the front lines during the 
first months of the Korean war. Currently, 
the captain (aided by invisible planetary 
friends) is fending off an all-out invasion 
of the U.S. by the “combined forces of the 
Near East, the Far East and Eastern 
Europe.” 

Though developed on TV, Captain Vid- 
eo’s influence is not limited to its round- 
eyed televiewers. Last month Fawcett 
Publications put the captain between the 
covers of a comic book. Last week Colum- 
bia Pictures announced the filming of a 
15-episode movie serial based on the 
captain’s adventures. Says Caddigan 
proudly: “I guess we've arrived.” 





Program Preview 

For the week starting Friday, Dec. 22. 

Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 
Radio 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Gounod’s Faust. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 1 p.m., 
CBS). Conductor: George Szell. 

Bob Hope Show (Tues. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Bing Crosby. 

TELEVISION 

Showtime, U.S.A. (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
ABC). Bible readings by Walter Hampden. 

The Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., 
NBC). Starring Bob Hope. Guests: Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Lily Pons. 

Opera Theater (Mon. 2 p.m., NBC). 
Hansel & Gretel. 

One Hour in Wonderland (Mon. 4 
p.m., NBC). Preview of Walt Disney’s 
Alice in Wonderland. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). 
Little Women (Part II). 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m. 
NBC). Jimmy Durante. 
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MUSIC 





A Bit Higher 

When Rudolf Bing set out last spring 
to improve the “visual aspects” of the 
Metropolitan Opera, one of the first eye 
sores he operated on was the Met's stum- 
bling opera ballet. Since dancing appears in 
some of the most popular operas in the 
standard repertory, ¢.g., Carmen, Tann- 
hauser, Traviata, La Gioconda, Bing 
aimed to get the Met variety considerably 
higher on its toes. He handed the respon- 
sibility to Lucia Chase’s Ballet Theatre; 
Lucia, in turn, delegated the job to her 
principal choreographer, greying, London- 
born Antony (Pillar of Fire) Tudor. 

At the season’s first performance of 
Faust last week, Met-goers saw how much 





of them partly to satisfy the union. But 
he had 21 new dancers, picked more for 
their ability to “look and move well on 
the stage” than for their technique (“I 
can always teach them to dance”). For 
top polish, he had brought along Texas- 
born Ballerina Nana Gollner from Ballet 
Theatre, 

What the Met audience saw was a con- 
siderable technical improvement on the 
old ballet. The stage was sometimes clut- 
tered, but Tudor’s well-trained dancers got 
up on their toes, pirouetted nicely without 
crashing into one another. What was miss- 
ing was the brilliant choreography of a 
man who has proved he can create it. The 
bacchanale was routine ballet that failed 
to raise the level of a routine performance. 





Sedge Leblang 


Tupor REHEARSING MET BALLET FoR “Faust” 
| can always teach them to dance. 


Director Tudor has accomplished. Even 
for the enthusiasts (others regard any 
ballet in opera as sand in the spinach), 
the answer was: not very much yet. 

In tackling Faust, Bing and Tudor had 
reversed a 31-year Met precedent. In 
1919, principally because Faust seemed 
entirely long enough (three hours) without 
it, the Met had dropped the 17-minute 
Walpurgis Night bacchanale that opens 
the fourth act. Most European opera com- 
panies (Paris is one exception) also ig- 
nore the number. But to Manager Bing, 
the ballet in which Helen of Troy, Cleo- 
patra and other famous beauties appear at 
the summons of Mephistopheles to tempt 
Faust seemed an integral part of the opera. 

Ballet Director Tudor had a rejuvenat- 
ed company to work with. He had kept 15 
members of the Met’s old company—some 


People Should Care 


The 13-year-old schoolboy wanted to 
know why no score was available for 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 58. His teacher 
told him that “forty years ago a German 
publisher [Breitkopf & Hartel] started 
out to collect all of Haydn's works, but 
bogged down. It was too expensive and 
nobody cared.” The 13-year-old there- 
upon resolved that Haydn’s work should 
be collected and that people should be 
made to care. That was in 1939. By last 
week, at a heavyset 24, Boston’s H. C. 
Robbins Landon was well on the way to 
both objectives. 

Landon helped form the “Haydn So- 
ciety of the United States’’ when he was 
just out of college in 1946. The society 
managed to get some special programs of 
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Haydn’s music performed on a Boston ra- 
dio station, but not much more. In 1949, 
Landon formed the “Haydn Society Inc.,” 
and really started to roll. 

Bonanza. In Vienna, with $4,000 in- 
herited from an uncle, Landon arranged 
for the recording of four rarely heard 
Haydn symphonies by the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra, led by young U.S. Con- 
ductor Jonathan Sternberg. Then he hit a 
bonanza; he persuaded a friend to invest 
$13,000 in the Haydn Society, assuring 
him it would “pyramid faster than Florida 
real estate.” With his bonanza money, he 
hired a photographer and a musicologist, 


sent them up & down Austria, Germany , 


and Hungary collecting and microfilming 
Haydn manuscripts. He also recorded the 
Nelson Mass, which sold 5,000 copies, put 
the society on the map. 

Altogether, Landon has recorded 25 
Haydn symphonies, six Masses, Haydn’s 
most famed oratorio, The Creation, and 
some chamber works, with Mozart's neg- 
lected opera Jdomeneo thrown in for 
good measure. With profits from record 
sales, the society has published the first of 
63 volumes of Haydn’s collected works. 
Landon (and seven other stockholders) 
can now survey a corporation which will 
gross $150,000 this year, numbers some of 
the world’s outstanding Haydn authori- 
ties (including Denmark’s Jens Peter Lar- 
sen, Boston’s Karl Geiringer) on its ad- 
visory board. Nonetheless, the society’s 19 
staff members in Boston, New York and 
Vienna still limit their salaries to a $60-a- 
week top. Says Landon: “Every cent net 
goes back into the ‘Complete Works.’ ” 

"A Killer." Last week Robbins Landon 
completed a Haydn Society coup he was 
sure would become a major musical event: 
the recording of Haydn’s last opera, Orfeo 
ed Euridice, a four-act work that has 
never been staged. 

Haydn Society musicologists turned de- 
tective to put the score together. Haydn 
composed the opera in London in 1791 
when he was 59, on a commission from the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV). 
On the day of the premiére, King George 
III, who was sponsoring a rival theater 
and tiffing with the Prince, closed up the 
Orfeo theater with troops. Haydn pocket- 
ed his £300, forgot the opera for the time 
being. Landon found one score in Berlin’s 
State Library, another in the Esterhazy 
archives of Budapest’s State Library, but 
both were incomplete. At one point, the 
frustrated musicologists had begun com- 
posing a recitative to fill in a gap when 
the missing part suddently turned up in 
a misnumbered manuscript. 

Unlike Gluck’s Orfeo, Haydn’s opera 
has an unhappy ending: Orfeo’s beautiful 
singing is not enough to bring his Euryd- 
ice back from the dead; Orfeo himself is 
poisoned by the Bacchae. Enthusiastic 
Robbins Landon, who recorded Orfeo with 
singers, chorus and orchestra (cut to a 
Haydn-prescribed 40 pieces) of the Vien- 
na State Opera, was ready to predict that 
“it will hold its own alongside [ Mozart’s] 
Don Giovanni. We don’t believe in resus- 
citating something from the dead unless 
it’s really a killer. And this is.” 





Josef Vouk 
Ropstns LANDON 


A royal tiff. 


The Winners 


The top popular singers of 1949 held 
their own in rgso. Last week, with returns 
in from their annual jazz-fan polls, both 
Down Beat and Metronome found that 
rubber-throated Billy Eckstine and sultry- 
voiced Sarah Vaughan again led all the rest. 

The taste in jazz bands had changed a 
bit, if only slightly: up into first place, 
nosing out last year’s favorite, Woody 
Herman, went Progressive Jazzman Stan 
Kenton. For the second time in Down 
Beat, blind British Pianist George Shear- 
ing and his Quintet won the “best instru- 
mental combo” title. For the ninth time, 
Spike Jones was elected “King of Corn.” 
Runner-up: Guy Lombardo. 

Among the oldtimers, Bing Crosby 
dropped from third to sixth place in Down 
Beat’s poll, and tumbled from twelfth to 
17th in Metronome’s. 
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THE THEATER| 


New Revue in Manhattan 


Bless You All (music & lyrics by Har- 
old Rome; sketches by Arnold Auerbach; 
produced by Herman Levin and Oliver 
Smith) is sometimes pleasant but never 
for long. Virtually everyone connected 
with it has more to boast of than the show 
itself. It’s brightly colored but badly tend- 
ed; the whole thing needs weeding, even 
the better things need watering. It looks 
about as a Broadway revue should look— 
perhaps in New Haven—three weeks be- 
fore it opens on Broadway. 

With Oliver Smith sets, Miles White 
costumes and some superior showgirls, 
Bless You All is sleek and satiny to the 
eye. But if that adds to the charm, it ac- | 
centuates the mediocrity: it denies Bless 
You All the licensed bonhomie and slop- 
piness of an intimate revue. Even Negro 
Singer Pearl Bailey’s enormous natural 
charm is put in double jeopardy by her 
wearing a flossy evening dress while strug- 
gling with flat material. 

Helen Tamiris’ dances—and Valerie 
Bettis’ dancing—are highly professional 
but not unusual. Harold Rome’s music is 
uniformly unhaunting, but once or twice 
his lyrics are really bright—as in Little 
Things Meant So Much to Me, where a | 
wife, in the process of bricking up her 
husband’s body, itemizes the irritations 
that drove her to murder. 

But the backbone of any really sophisti- 
cated revue is the skits and those in Bless 
You All again & again fall flat. For one 
thing, their targets are usually as obvious 
as their aim is erratic. Perhaps the liveliest 
number is the most elaborate: a take-off of 
a 1960 presidential campaign conducted 
entirely by television. The show over- 
works Comic Jules Munshin, who is pleas- | 
ant to have around now & then, and over- 
taxes Comedienne Mary McCarty, who 
can perform—but not miracles. 





New Musical in Manhattan 


Let's Make an Opera (music by Ben- 
jamin Britten; book & lyrics by Eric | 
Crozier; produced by Peter Lawrence and 
the Show-of-the-Month Club), which 
closed at week’s end, was half harrowingly 
cute, half harmlessly dull. At the start, 
some children and their elders decide to 
produce an opera, using the audience for 
chorus. While the cast rehearses in “the 
school auditorium,” Musical Director 
Norman Del Mar flirtatiously coaches the 
onlookers through various songs—one of 
which turns the audience into owls, chaf- 
finches and turtledoves. After that, the 
opera itself—a period tale about a chim- 
ney sweep—is performed. 

The stage tale, finally enacted, is no 
worse, but no better, than blancmange. 
Composer Britten has turned out a pleas- 
ant score, full of tricky tunes and comic- 
opera ensembles. But the relentless whim- 
sicality makes A. A. Milne seem down- 
right dour; and the hippety-hoppeting 
would cause growls and mutters in any 
mildly progressive fourth grade. 
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Tn the last few years I’ve traveled a lot,” says 
Mr. Farley, “and I cannot praise the America 


too highly. Recently, Mrs. Farley and I crossed 


both ways on this beautiful ship. Once again 
we were delighted with the courteous service, 
the superb food, the entertainment and the 
friendliness and comfort which we always 
enjoy on the America, 2 

“She makes me proud that she flies the stars 
and stripes. I’m sure that any American 
crossing on her will tell you the same thing.” 

. . . 

Reduced fares for winter and spring sailings from 
New York to Cobh, Havre, Southampton: Jan. 3, 
Jan. 23, Feb. 10, Mar. 1, Mar. 27, Apr. 14. First 
Class $295 up; Cabin, 3200 up; Tourist, $160 up. 





See your Travel Agent or United States Lines 
..» New York, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, 

San Francisco, Washington. 
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The Pure Savannah 


For the $260 million hydrogen bomb 
plant that will soon be built in South 
Carolina, the people of that region can 
thank—or blame—the Savannah River. 
The Atomic Energy Commission admitted 
last week that it had studied rivers across 
the U.S. before finally picking the Savan- 
nah as the most suitable. 

Large nuclear reactors need vast quanti- 
ties of cooling water, and it must be water 
of a very special sort. The plutonium 
plant at Hanford, Wash. was built there 
because of the Columbia River, but Co- 
lumbia water did not prove entirely satis- 
factory. Though clear and cold and plenti- 
ful, it contains a large amount of dissolved 
solids, some of which become radioactive 
when they are carried through the reactors. 

The fish of the Columbia have been 
affected by this phenomenon. Although 
the radioactive stuff does not seem to hurt 
them much, they become radioactive 
enough to “take their own pictures.” 
When a “hot” fish caught near Hanford is 
laid overnight on a photographic plate, it 
leaves an impression showing its bones, 
gills and head glands where the radio- 
activity has concentrated. 

Such fish are not very dangerous. Ac- 
cording to the AEC, a man would have to 
live on them for years before he felt ill 
effects. Still, the AEC has played safe and 
forbidden fishing for a considerable dis- 
tance downstream from Hanford. 

Radioactive fish are not the main prob- 
lem; water free of dissolved solids is es- 
sential for other reasons too. In its search 
for the best place for its new plant, the 
AEC narrowed its choice to a site on the 
Red River near Paris, Texas and the site 
on the Savannah. The two rivers are 
equally muddy, but silt can be removed 
by a comparatively cheap filtering proc- 
ess. The Red River, however, carries a 
large amount of dissolved material which 
would have to be removed by a chemical 
process costing $40 million a year, The 
Savannah gets its water from a region of 
heavy rainfall where most soluble min- 
erals have leached away. Therefore its 
water carries little dissolved material. 

Eventually, says the AEC, the fish in 
the lower Savannah may become a bit ra- 
dioactive, but not as hot as they would 
be if the river were less pure. 


Autopilot for Jets 


The pilot in the cockpit of a jet fighter 
on a combat mission is a busy man. Be- 
sides flying his skittish aircraft, he must 
navigate, search for ground targets, avoid 
enemy antiaircraft and watch out for en- 
emy fighters. No pilot has enough hands, 
eyes and brains to do all these jobs per- 
fectly. Last week the Air Force told how 
it had teamed up with William P. Lear, 
winner of the 1950 Collier Trophy for 
aviation, to take some of the job of flying 
and fighting the airplane off the jet pilot’s 
neck. 

Automatic pilots are in common use in 


such large, slow-reacting airplanes as air- 
liners and bombers, but none of the con- 
ventional models was alert enough to fly 
a jet fighter. None was small enough 
either. A jet fighter is practically “solid”; 
it is hard to find a vacant cubic inch to 
stow additional equipment. 

Lear Inc.’s F-5 autopilot is much light- 
er (weight, less than. 55 Ibs.) tnan its 
predecessors, and so small (volume, 1 cu. 
ft.) that its parts have to be assembled by 
watchmakers’ methods. When the plane 
is once in the air, the pilot can point it on 
its compass heading, turn on the autopi- 
lot, and relax as far as flying is concerned, 

If the pilot needs to maneuver violent- 
ly, he merely “overrides” the autopilot. 
When the crisis is past, the autopilot takes 
charge again. It will also ‘‘couple” to radio 





FLYER LEAR 
No pilot has enough hands or eyes. 


signals and bring the jet down safely to a 
fog-covered field. 

The Air Force does not maintain that 
the F-5 can fly a jet better than a human 
pilot can. Its purpose is “reduction of pilot 
fatigue,” leaving the pilot fresh and alert 
for the climax of combat. 

one. io 

When the climax comes, another elec- 
tronic assistant, the Sperry A-1C radar 
gunsight, will help the pilot hit the enemy. 
Jet fighters move so fast that the pilot 
has only a few seconds for firing, and 
human eyes and brains cannot be depend- 
ed upon to select those seconds unfailing- 
ly. The radar gunsight (still under thick 
wraps) makes all the calculations auto- 
matically. It tracks the target, measuring 
its distance, direction and relative speed. 
All the pilot has to do is keep the target 
inside a circle of light on his windshield. 
When the enemy plane is in a position 
where it will be hit, the gunsight knows it 
—and fires the guns. 
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Danger at 40,000 Feet 


“Explosive decompression” is what hap- 
pens to passengers and crew members of a 
pressurized airliner when a window blows 
out at high altitude. Announcing that it 
had made some experiments on the sub- 
ject, the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
said soothingly last week that such dis- 
asters are no great peril just now, because 
airliners do not fly high enough. But 
cruising altitudes are increasing. In an 
effort to make airplane manufacturers 
fully conscious of future dangers, the CAA 
made a movie which chilled the blood of 
hard-boiled air designers who saw it. 

At the CAA’s aero-medical laboratory 
at Oklahoma City, CAA man John J. 
Swearingen built a pressure chamber like 
an airliner’s cabin, with seats and a win- 
dow of thin plastic. He made dummies 
with the weight, center of gravity and 





; Bill Burns 
CAA's SWEARINGEN 
An aisle seat is safer. 


articulated joints of an average human 
being. He seated a dummy next to the 
window and pumped air into the chamber 
to simulate conditions in a pressurized air- 
plane flying at 30,000 ft.* Then he focused 
his movie cameras and broke the window. 

Out Like Toothpaste. As the air rushed 
out of the cabin, the doomed dummy rose 
from its seat, shot toward the window and 
was forced through it like toothpaste ex- 
truded from a tube. When the pressure 
simulated an altitude of 40,000 ft., the 
dummy shot clear across the room, its 
legs and its arms detached. 

After repeating the experiment many 
times, Swearingen decided that if a pas- 
senger is sitting less than 74 inches from 
the window (i.¢., in the window seat) he 
will be “captured” by the outrushing air. 
Farther away (i.e., in the aisle seat), a 
passenger would be safer. 


* At that altitude, the atmospheric pressure is 
30% of that at sea level. 
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To test this conclusion, Swearingen 
himself sat in the aisle seat. When the 
window blew out, the inner seat rose in 
the air, spun around and tried to ram it- 
self through the window. Swearingen’s 
body jerked slightly as the air clawed at 
it. He insisted that he was in no danger, 
but other CAA men testified that “he 
couldn’t light a cigarette for five minutes 
afterward.” 

Saved by Curves. Present-day windows, 
says the CAA, are strong enough to carry 
present-day pressures, and at the com- 
paratively low altitudes (18,000 to 20,000 
ft.) now flown by airliners, a passenger is 
unlikely to be captured by a rush of air to 
a broken window. There has been one such 
accident, but it did not turn out too badly. 
An airline hostess was sucked to a window, 
but her hips were wide enough to stick in 
the frame and save her from being popped 
like a cork into the empty air.* The pres- 
sure difference (only 24 Ibs, per sq. in.) 
was not great enough to extrude her com- 
pletely. (“Still,” said one CAA official, 
“whenever I see a child banging on the 
plane window with a toy, I get up and 
tell him to stop it.”) 

Another danger of high-altitude flying 
is “anoxia” (lack of oxygen). If a pres- 
surized plane should suddenly lose its air 
at 40,000 ft., the passengers, according to 
Swearingen, would lose consciousness in 
seven seconds, die in 45 seconds. Loss of 
pressure at 40,000 ft., said a CAA man, 
“js a complete catastrophe—like a wing 
falling off.” 

The time will come, thinks the CAA, 
when “explosive decompression” must be 
faced squarely. Jet airliners will have to 
fly at 40,000 ft. to economize fuel. The 
best way to make them decompression- 
proof, think some CAA men, would be to 
build cabins with no windows at all. A 
television eye in the plane’s nose could 
show the passengers the country passing 
below—or movies could amuse them. 


A Cool Library 

At its Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
the Atomic Energy Commission had a 
peculiar problem with its library. Scat- 
tered widely around the great reservation 
are many individual laboratories, and the 
scientists could not use the central library 
without great waste of time in transit. 
Worse yet, some of Oak Ridge’s labora- 
tories are “hot” (radioactive), and bor- 
rowed papers which might pick up radio- 
activity in a hot lab could not be returned 
to the library. 

The AEC asked Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica to design a special apparatus to copy 
pages from books or bound periodicals 
and send them quickly over a wire. Last 
week the new high-speed “facsimile trans- 
mitter” started working. A chemist at 
Y-12 site called the library at X-r1o site 
and asked for a two-page article in a chem- 
ical journal. In 44 minutes a copy came 
out of a receiving apparatus at Y-12. No 
matter how hot the copy might get, it 
need never contaminate X-10. 


* There have been several cases of navigators 
blown out of broken observation domes and lost. 








TUCSON HAS MORE SUNSHINE than any 
other resort city. You can swim in outdoor 
pools, acquire a healthy desert tan. 


Imagine sun+fun like 
this in January! Tté yours 


ENJOY TRUE WESTERN HOSPITALITY. In 
Sunny Tucson are plentiful accommoda- 
tions of all kinds at sensible rates... fine 
hotels, colorful guest ranches, ultra-modern 
motels, apartments, cottages. There are ac- 
credited ranch and public schools for your 
youngsters. University of Arizona. Come 
now. Bring empty luggage. You'll love 
shopping in Tucson’s glamorous stores. 






PLAY IN GLORIOUS SUNSHINE. Ride horse- 
back a cactus forests. Golf at fine 
country clubs. Go on desert chuckwagon 
picnics. Drive down the new paved high- 
way to Guaymas, in cordial, romantic Mex- 
ico, for marvelous fishing, hunting. Send 
coupon now to Tucson Sunshine Climate 
Club, 5010-C Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona, for 
free booklet. 
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When production must shift into high 
gear ... when materials must move 
in fast tons . . . industry turns to 
Hewitt-Robins. 


Take the case of Ebensburg Coal 
Co., who decided to change from 
25,000 feet of track haulage to 17,800 
feet of Belt Conveyors. They turned 
to Hewitt-Robins. 


Take the case of Flippen Materials 
Co., who moved more than 4,000,000 
tons of materials over 10 miles of 
Belt Conveyors in building Bull 
Shoals Dam. They turned to Hewitt- 
Robins. 


Take the cases of the public utility 
plants that have made news recently: 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co’s. 
Sewaren, Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co’s. Sunbury, Long Island 
Lighting Co’s. Port Jefferson, Illinois 
Power Co’s. Havana and Wood River 


Hewitt Rubber Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Hewitt Restfoam Division, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








plants and (in France) the Genne- 
villiers and Harnes power stations. 
Some were engineered by the utility; 
others were under the charge of such 
renowned consultants as Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Gibbs & Hill or Sargent & 
Lundy. But when it came to bulk 
materials handling, they all turned 
to Hewitt-Robins. 


Whenever industry wants action 
in the moving of materials, it turns 
to Hewitt-Robins. This concern is 
unique. It is the only company in the 
world having all three phases of Belt 
Conveyor production—engineering, 
machinery and belting—within one 
corporate structure. One manufac- 
turer . . . one undivided responsibility 
... through three industrial divisions: 


Robins Engineers Division designs 
and engineers materials handling 
systems. 
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---it turns to Hewitt-Robins 


Hewitt Rubber Division manufac- 
tures belting, hose and other indus- 
trial rubber products. 


Robins Conveyors Division pro- 
duces machinery for conveying, 
screening, sizing, processing and de- 
watering bulk materials. 


The services of these three divi- 
sions are available—individually or 
collectively —according to your 
needs. When materials handling is 
your problem, make it ours. Want 
action? Turn to Hewitt-Robins. 


HEWITT-ROBINS 


INCORPORATED | 
370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Robins Conveyors Division, Passaic, N. J. 
Robins Engineers, 157 Chambers St., N. Y.7, N. Y. 
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THE ECONOMY 
Stalled Autos 


Hardly was the ink dry on Harry Tru- 
man’s national emergency proclamation 
(see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) when Economic 
Stabilizer Alan Valentine cracked down on 
the auto industry. He ordered new car 
prices rolled back to the Dec. 1 level— 
and kept there for at least three months. 
After the Government had studied the 
situation carefully, the price structure 
would be reviewed to see if the auto com- 
panies were entitled to the increases they 
had tried to put into effect. 

The order was a direct slap at General 
Motors and Ford, which only a week be- 
fore had turned down Valentine’s request 
to suspend their price increases (Tie, 
Dec. 18). But it also affected Chrysler and 
Nash, which had raised prices last week. 

Angry automen accepted the Govern- 
ment’s mandatory freeze; they had no 
other choice. G.M. loudly damned the 
order as “discriminatory . . . ill-consid- 
ered,” if not actually illegal. Said G.M.: 
“We doubt that this arbitrary action com- 
plies with the letter or intent of the price 
and wage stabilization act.” If auto prices 
were frozen, asked the automen, what 
about the price of raw materials? And 
what about wage contracts, which in the 
auto industry are directly tied to the rising 
cost of living? 

“Irreparable Damage." The U.A.W.’s 
Walter Reuther, fearing a wage freeze, 
promptly sided with the industry against 
“pinpoint” price fixing. If Valentine’s or- 
der meant that cost-of-living boosts were 
also outlawed, then the auto industry’s 
long-term contracts with the U.A.W. might 
be voided, he said, and “irreparable dam- 
age” done to the “morale of all American 
industrial workers.” To all these questions 
and criticisms, Valentine’s office replied 
with a vague statement that it was study- 
ing the situation. 

This week G.M. sent wires to Pontiac, 
Chevrolet and Cadillac dealers stopping 
sales, until further notice, of new cars 
shipped after the rollback order. G.M. did 
not say how long the freeze would last. 
But it looked as if it was done in hopes of 
getting the rollback rescinded or persuad- 
ing Washington to roll back raw materials 
and wages as well. A price freeze, said 
G.M., would require an “equally arbitrary 
wage freeze” under the Defense Produc- 
tion act. 

While the debate went on, automen 
were open in charging that they had been 
double-crossed by Washington. After G.M. 
and Ford had raised their prices—and 
Valentine had requested them to rescind 
the increases—the automen had trekked 
to Washington with charts and figures to 
show that labor costs had risen 11% and 
that materials had jumped anywhere from 
7% in steel to 300% in natural rubber 
this year. 

They laid out the charts before Valen- 
tine and Price Boss Michael DiSalle and 
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A slap. 


came away from their meeting feeling that 
they had convinced DiSalle that a price in- 
crease was justified. Thus, they were flab- 
bergasted when Valentine ordered them to 
roll back their prices, a move DiSalle did 
not agree with. 

Profits & Potential. In going after the 
auto industry, the Government could 
hardly have given a better example of how 
not to control prices. The price stabilizers 
had completely forgotten the lesson of 
World War II that prices of an end product 
cannot be effectively controlled unless 
prices of all the raw materials going into 
it are also held down. To be successful in 
his attempt to control auto prices, Valen- 
tine would have had to control prices and 
wages all down the line—in fact, put the 
lid on a major segment of the entire U.S. 








Acme 


Henry Forp II 
A rap. 


economy. The auto industry consumes 
20% of the nation’s steel, and huge quan- 
tities of rubber, paint, fabrics, copper and 
almost every other major raw material in 
the U.S. 

The stabilizers had assumed that the 
profits of the auto industry were big 
enough to absorb increases in wages and 
raw materials, It was true that the profits 
of some auto companies had been enor- 
mous. But they were big largely because 
of capacity production. With big cuts in 
auto production ahead, profits would drop 
far faster than the actual reduction in vol- 
ume. In short, the Government’s new ven- 
ture into price control gave businessmen 
little confidence that the present control 
program would be a success. 


PRODUCTION 


Signals, Please 

Like many another industrialist, Henry 
Ford II was fed up by all the exhortations 
from Washington to speed up rearmament, 
when only a trickle of war orders had been 
placed. To the National Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration in Dallas, young Henry said that it 
was time for the Administration to “call 
the signals . . . and keep us up to date on 
the score and let us know what is expect- 
ed of us.” Was this a rap at the Adminis- 
tration? Snapped Ford: “It certainly is.” 

He added that he still did not know 
what was needed from the Ford company 
or what the Government wanted it to make 
in the way of war materials. To date, the 
Ford company has only two military or- 
ders. One is a $25,000 “development 
order” and the other a contract for pro- 
duction of a Pratt & Whitney engine for 
B-36s. But the engine, to be made in the 
Chicago plant operated by Dodge during 
World War II, is not scheduled to go into 
production until March 1952. 

Ford auto schedules have already been 
cut 15% because of material shortages, 
and the cut may run to 25% in the next 
several months or “it may be nearer 50%.” 
Nevertheless, the company still plans to 
expand. In the last four years, it has 
spent $600 million on expansion. Said he: 
“We plan to spend $1 billion more during 
the next three years.” 


PRICES 
The Happy Farmer 


Despite the rollback on auto prices and 
hints that prices in other industries may 
also be controlled soon, food prices con- 
tinued to skedaddle gaily upwards (see 
NATIONAL Arrarrs ). But though food com- 
prises a big 40% of the Government's 
cost-of-living index (v. 4.8 for autos), 
there was little talk in Washington about 
slapping on mandatory controls. Reason: 
there was nothing that Price Stabilizer 
Michael DiSalle could legally do to stop 
the rise in most foods. 

When Congress passed the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, which provides for wage & 
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Always out... 
when you need one! 


© Mr. Dodd is doggone disgusted. 

The Home Office wired that the new 

price lists must go out tonight—and 

there isn’t enough postage in the 

office to cover the list! So Mr. D. or his 
secretary will have to trek down to the post- 
office in the rain, for stamps . 
casions try 
thusiastic users for the DM. 

®@ The DM is the newest and smallest 
postage meter . . . little larger than a 
desk phone. But it prints postage, any 
amount needed, for any kind of mail, 
directly on the envelope, with a dated 
postmark. And a small advertisement, 

if you like. Has a built-in sealer for 
moistening envelope flaps. Even handles 
parcel post. 

@ The convenience of always having the 
right postage available . . . the efficiency 
of metered mailing—has sold 
thousands of DMs the past year. 
@ There’s a postage meter model, 
large or small, for everybody. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office, or send the coupon! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
~ Meter 


World's leading makers of mailing 
machines ... offices in 93 cities . 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. al 


1264 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn, 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 
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Rie Gaddis 


METEOROLOGISTS TRETTEL & MURRAY 
They kept the chocolates from spoiling. 


price controls, the farm bloc built high 
food prices into the law by exempting 
farm products from price control until 
they sell at parity* or above. As addi- 
tional protection, ceilings on farm prod- 
ucts must be set at parity or the highest 
price in the month before the Korean 
invasion, whichever is higher. 

Parity last week was so high that only 
seven commodities were priced above it: 
cotton, rice, flue-cured tobacco, wool, beef 
cattle, lambs and veal calves. 

Most household staples, despite a 10.5% 
jump in farm prices since Korea, were still 
selling below parity. Oranges on Nov. 15 
(when parity was last computed) brought 
the grower an average $1.46 a box or 39% 
of parity, and before the Government 
could control oranges the price would have 
to rise to $3.70 a box. Similarly, milk 
would have to go up 13%, wheat 15%, 
corn 17%, butter fat 18% and potatoes 
51% before price ceilings could be put on. 

What Washington was finally realizing 
was that the nation is on an inflationary 
merry-go-round that can’t be stopped 
under the present law. As food rises, the 
cost of living rises. Since a million non- 
farm workers have wage rates tied directly 
to the cost-of-living index, they automat- 
ically get wage increases as the cost of 
living goes up. That, in turn, boosts the 
cost of manufactured goods, and is bound 
in time to force up even mandatory ceil- 
ings, if the companies are to remain in 
business. But when manufactured goods 
go up, parity goes up, and the merry-go- 
round starts all over again. 


* Parity is a formula for adjusting farm sup- 
port prices according to the prices farmers have 
to pay for the things they buy (fertilizer, trac- 
tors, etc.). The aim is to give the farmers’ dollar 
the same purchasing power it had in 1910-14. 
No other segment of the U.S. economy has the 
government guarantee. Parity prices are 
revised monthly by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
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SMALL BUSINESS 
All-Weather Friends 


As bright, young meteorologists at an 
air navigational training school in Texas 
in World War II, Dennis Trettel and John 
Murray were plagued by phone calls from 
businessmen for weather information. Con- 
tractors, for example, wanted to know 
how the weather would be for pouring 
concrete foundations. Trettel and Murray 
had to keep mum; in war, weather infor- 
mation was a military secret. But the calls 
gave them an idea for a postwar busi- 
ness. Why not sell special weather fore- 
casts to businessmen? 

By last week the two energetic meteor- 
ologists, now both 29, had solidly estab- 
lished their weather service in a modest 
two-room office in Chicago’s Loop. They 
had 40 customers, paying from $100 a 
man-day for special one-shot jobs to $750 
a month on yearly or seasonal contracts. 

Wrestlers & Onions. Biggest customer 
is Chicago’s huge Marshall Field & Co. 
When the U.S. Weather Bureau predicts 
rain, Field’s wants to know what time it 
will start falling (the Weather Bureau 
doesn’t furnish the information in enough 
detail). If the rain is forecast for ear!y 
morning, it will hurt the whole day’s busi- 
ness and Field’s will kill its special news- 
paper ads and cancel its call for extra sales 
help. Murray & Trettel not only tells 
Field’s when the rain will start, but also 
predicts the first hot spell in spring (good 
for sales on straw hats, bathing suits, etc. ), 
the first cold snap in fall (fine for furs, 
winter coats, etc.). 

In the same way, Murray & Trettel 
helps sales or saves money for other cus- 
tomers. Some of them: 

@ A wrestling promoter depends on Mur- 
ray & Trettel to decide whether he should 
schedule matches for an indoor or out- 
door arena. 

@ The Illinois highway division counts on 
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the firm to tell it when to get out snow- 
clearing equipment. When snow was drift- 
ing on to highways in one part of the state 
last month, Murray & Trettel advised 
against moving equipment up from down- 
state Illinois to handle the drifts because 
the wind would soon die down. It did and 
the state was saved an expensive shift of 
equipment. 

 Chicago’s Brach & Sons, candy manu- 
facturers, whose chocolates spoil in transit 
when the temperature gets too high, has 
the forecasters chart the weather along the 
delivery routes, alert the company when 
the thermometer hits the danger point. 
@ A produce man has Murray & Trettel 
keep an eye on Texas weather for him 
when Texas gets ready to harvest its onion 


crop. If a cold wave is on the way, he buys | 


up all the onions he can, knowing the 
Texas crop will be delayed long enough to 
send up the price of onions while he un- 
loads. 


WALL STREET 
The Cheerful View 


Businessmen might be pessimistic about 
the future, but Wall Street took a cheer- 
ful view. Day after President Truman’s 
mobilization speech last week, the market 
Started out at a fast clip, with textiles and 
such war stocks as Grumman, Lockheed 
and Boeing leading the parade. In the 
short, half-day session, 2,020,000 shares 
were traded and both the rail averages and 
Dow-Jones industrials scooted up. Reason 
for the rise: after all the grim advance 
notices, the President wasn’t nearly as 
tough about controls and cuts in civilian 
production as Wall Street had expected. 
Furthermore, investors saw more inflation 
ahead and rushed to buy stocks as a hedge 
against it. 

At the start of this week, the market 
moved up at even a faster clip. In the 
biggest day’s trading (4,490,000 shares) 
since the outbreak of the Korean war, the 
rail averages hit 76.01, up 2.63 in two 
days, and their highest point in nearly 20 
years. The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
hit 231.03, up 6.33 points in two days, 
thanks chiefly to the scramble to buy oils, 
metals and aircraft stocks. A spectacular 
performer: Grumman Aircraft. After a 
two-for-one split, it soared from 22§ to 
28} in four days. 


CONTROLS 


Confession 

The Government, long confident that 
synthetic rubber would be plentiful enough 
to compensate for cutbacks in natural rub- 
ber, last week had a confession to make: 
the Government's synthetic output was 
expanding more slowly than expected. 
Therefore, the National Production Au- 
thority told manufacturers that they will 
get 139% less synthetic in early 1951 than 
they had expected. 

That word was barely out when NPA 
had more bad news. To free more rubber 
for the stockpile, it ordered manufacturers 
to cut their use of natural rubber by 11% 
in January and 22% in February. The new 
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Kirst aid to industrial health 


The Employers Mutuals Industrial Nurse 
helps the employer help the employee 


Health standards are higher, accidents are 
fewer, production is smoother, employer- 
employee relations are better in countless 
organizations that have experienced the 
helpful “Performance in Action” of Em- 
ployers Mutuals Industrial Nurses. Yet no 
policyholder pays one cent 
extra for their many-sided 
humanitarian services! 


Every one is a registered 
nurse, highly qualified and 
company-trained towork with 
management, plant nurses 
and employees in promoting 
industrial medical and health programs 

. instructing employee groups in first- 
aid, safety and health practices . . . detect- 
ing and helping eliminate health hazards. 
Her sympathetic, professional counsel 


when visiting hospitals and homes of the 
disabled promotes a healthy, hopeful acti- 








tude toward the return to work... gives 
evidence of the employer's concern for the 
employee's welfare. 
And, like her fellow-members of each 
Employers Mutuals ‘‘team"—safety engi- 
neer, sales representative, claim adjuster 
and others—the Employers 
Mutuals Nurse helps provide 
the highest type of insurance 
protection at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

eee 
Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation—Public Lia- 
bility— Automobile—Group Health 
and Accident—Burglary— Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


* ee 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
Home Office: Wausau, Wis, « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 
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Travelers read 





and TIME readers travel | 
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orders would probably cut into supplies of 
tires and other civilian rubber products. 
But by June, when synthetic output is 
expected to reach 64,000 tons a month 
(v. 45,000 tons now), NPA hopes that the 
controls can be eased. 

Last week NPA also: 
@ Ordered manufacturers to channel all 
their copper and brass scrap into “normal 
trade sources,” i.¢., not into grey market 
conversion deals. 
@ Warned that it would soon be forced to 
order a cut in the nonmilitary use of tin 
by “something less than 30%” and that 
it might ban copper and cobalt for non- 
essential products where other metals can 
be substituted. 
@ Ordered suppliers of cadmium (used for 
electroplating other metals) to fill no more 
than 50% of their defense orders on hand, 
allot the rest to essential civilian use until 
a long-range cadmium program is drawn 
up. Reason: cadmium is in such short 
supply that defense orders alone would 
easily gobble up more of the metal than 
is now available. 


PERSONNEL 
Into Wilson's Shoes 


To succeed Charles E. Wilson, who re- 
signed to take over as director of the new 
Office of Defense Mobilization (see Na- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS), General Electric’s di- 
rectors last week picked Executive Vice 
President Ralph J. Cordiner, 50. 

Short, greying Ralph Cordiner worked 
his way through Whitman College sell- 
ing electric appliances in his home town 
of Walla Walla, Wash. He joined a G.E. 
Pacific Coast subsidiary in 1922 and 
worked his way up. In 1938, he succeeded 
Charlie Wilson as manager of G.E.’s Ap- 
pliance and Merchandise Department, was 
elected vice president in February 1945 
after serving as vice chairman of the War 
Production Board. Since then, Cordiner 
has been Charlie Wilson’s right-hand man 
in planning and carrying out G.E.’s post- 
war expansion. 


A Job for Olive Anne 


In 1925, Olive Anne Mellor, a good- 
looking, 22-year-old Kansas farm girl, 
took a job as secretary to Planemaker 
Walter Beech, who had a precarious foot- 
hold in the aircraft business. Olive was 


| quickly promoted to receptionist, bill col- 
| lector and paymaster. In 1930 she married 


the boss. She helped him form Beech Air- 
craft and helped nurse their plane-manu- 
facturing company along. Thus, when 
Walter Beech died last month, there was 
no trouble finding someone to fill his job. 
Last week O. A. Beech was elected presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. 

There would be little new in the job for 
47-year-old Olive Anne. As_ secretary- 
treasurer (salary: $35,610), she had man- 
aged the company’s finances from the 
start. She also found time to have a fam- 
ily (Suzanne, 13, and Mary Lynn, 10) 
and to manage Wichita’s wartime canteen. 
When her husband was hospitalized for a 
year in 1940, she added many of his 
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chores to her own. She got the first Emer- 
gency Plant Facilities contract ($2,500,- 
ooo) from the Government for wartime 
plant expansion in the airplane industry. 
In 1943, the New York Times listed her 
as one of the U.S.’s twelve most distin- 
guished women. 

When Beech Aircraft’s postwar busi- 
ness fell so low in 1946 and ’47 that the 
company went into the red, Olive Anne 
mapped out the cost-trimming program 
that got it back in the black. Last week, 
with a backlog of more than $50 million 
and major subcontracts from Boeing, 
Consolidated and Lockheed, it looked as 
though Olive Anne’s first year at the con- 
trols might well be a record-breaking one 
for Beech Aircraft. 
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MANAGEMENT 


"Business Is a Team" 


In the cream-colored, gold-trimmed 
Terrace Room of San Francisco’s Fair- 
mont Hotel last week, 500 stockholdérs 
of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. (Dole 
products) sat in wide-eyed fascination. 
On the platform, in addition to a raft of 
dark-suited officers and directors, was a 
group of Hawaiian islanders decked out in 
bright and summery island garb. All were 
employees of the company; they were 
there to explain Hawaiian Pineapple’s an- 
nual report to the stockholders. 

Up stood pretty Mrs. Ethel Akiyama, 
35, a Multigraph operator who has been 
with Hawaiian Pineapple for 20 years. 
She wore a pineapple-patterned dress and 
a white carnation /ei, and she was bare- 
footed. Said she earnestly: “Business is a 
team of people. Some of the people are 
stockholders; some are employees .. . 
All do their part to make the business a 
success.” Aloha-shirted Mitsuma Miya- 
zaki, a union shop steward, cautioned: 
“Profits are not guaranteed ... and so 
for future needs we have earmarked 
$2,754,940.” 

This novel stockholders’ meeting was 
the latest idea of Hawaiian Pineapple’s 
President Henry Arthur White, who for 
the past four years has had his star em- 
ployees explain the workings of Hawaiian 
Pineapple to their fellow workers (in Chi- 
nese, Japanese and English). This year 
he began flying his employees around the 
islands to see the different operations 
firsthand (Time, April 24). The results 
were so successful that he decided to bring 
the employees to the mainland to tell the 
stockholders what they had learned. 

The stockholders, who were served ice- 
cold pineapple juice during the meeting, 
seemed delighted. They were even more 
pleased by the profit charts on display. 
In the latest fiscal year, Hawaiian Pine- 
apple netted a tidy $5,400,000, almost 
$1,000,000 more than the year before. 
Although the union, dominated by Com- 
munist Harry Bridges, denounced the em- 
ployee explanation plan as a “company 
union” scheme, the employees like it. Not 
since 1947 has Hawaiian Pineapple been 
struck by Harry Bridges’ union. Said 
Miyazaki in San Francisco last week: “It’s 
a good company to work for.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Economic War 

The U.S. last week stepped up its eco- 
nomic war on China. It forbade any 
American ship to call at any Red China 
port, and froze Red China funds in the 
U.S. or in U.S.-controlled territory. Ear- 
lier, the Department of Commerce had 
clamped down on trading with all Iron 
Curtain countries. It freshened up a black- 
list of some 200 companies and individu- 
als who have been sneaking goods into the 
Soviet orbit. The department said that it 
was also keeping a close watch on all ex- 
ports to Switzerland, Spain and other way 
stations in the shipment of strategic goods 
from the U.S. to the Soviet area. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Ezio Pinza, 58, matinee-idol 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera, Broad- 
way (South Pacific), and Hollywood, and 
second wife Doris Leak Pinza, 32, ex- 
dancer: their third child (his fourth), 
second daughter; in Santa Monica, Calif. 
Name: Gloria. Weight: 9 Ibs. 10 oz. 





Married. Colleen Townsend, 21, who 
gave up a promising movie career for the 
church; and Theological Student Louis 
H. Evans Jr., 24; in Hollywood. 


Married. Shirley Temple, 22, cinemop- 
pet star of the ’30s; and Charles Black, 31 
California TV official, son of a public- 
utility mogul; she for the second time; in 
Del Monte, Calif. 


Married. Ruth Roman, 26, cinema 
siren (Champion); and Mortimer Hall, 
26, who works for Los Angeles’ radio sta- 
tion KLAC, owned by his mother, New 
York Post Publisher Dorothy Schiff; in 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


Married. Faye Emerson, 33, bosomy 
actress of cinema (Guilty Bystander) and 
TV (The Faye Emerson Show); and Lyle 
Cedric (“Skitch”) Henderson, 32, Brit- 
ish-born pianist, bandmaster, disc jockey; 
she for the third time (No. 2: Elliott 
Roosevelt), he for the first; in Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico, 





Died. Max Reiter, 45, Jewish refugee, 
from Italian Fascism, who in 1938 left 
a successful career as conductor on the 
Continent (Berlin, Munich, Rome, Mi- 
lan), came to the U.S. with only $40, 
within five years shaped the San Antonio 
Symphony into a major orchestra; of a 
heart attack; in San Antonio. 


Died. Peter Fraser, 66, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand from 1940 to 1949, one 
of the leaders in taking New Zealand to 
socialism over the past 15 years; of a heart 
attack; in Wellington, New Zealand. Born 
a cobbler’s son in Scotland, Fraser went to 
New Zealand at 26, rose from labor union- | 
izing to Parliament to the cabinet. Dowty | 
witty Teetotaler Fraser was admired even 
by his political enemies for bossing relief 
during the 1918 influenza plague, once 
selling his own furniture to aid the needy 
during the Depression, working for the 
welfare of New Zealand’s Maoris. Last 
year, after a decade of mounting public 
resentment against government restric- 
tions, a solid majority of voters ousted 
both Fraser and socialism. 






Died. Agnes Repplier, 95, leading U.S. 
woman essayist; in Philadelphia. A cat- 
loving, chain-smoking spinster, she began 
writing at 30. To U.S. readers, who never 
put much store by the polite, personal 
essay, she managed to convey the impres- 
sion that she was from another country. 
But she acquired an audience that re- 
mained fond of her well-bred talent for 
taking graceful potshots at varied targets. 
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tastes richer !* 
costs V2 to V3 less! 


If you ywant egg nog that’s “ice 
cream” rich, then make it with 
TEN-B-LOW—the very same 
TEN-B-LOW used in making homemade 
ice cream, This easy recipe gives delicious 
flavor you can't get any other way—not 
even with the finest fresh ingredients. 
TEN-B-LOW makes the best egg nog you 
ever tasted. And here's the reason: betore 
concentration more than half of TEN-B- 
LOW’s volume is rich, heavier-than-whip- 
ing cream. Y et egg nog made with TEN- 
Bow costs ¥z to % less than prepared 
egg nog or egg nog made at home from 
fresh ingredients! 
1, Beat separately, white and yolks of 5 
eggs. 
2. Add '4 cup sugar to stiffly beaten egg 
whites. 
3. Gradually add 1 quart milk and 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla extract to 1 can TEN-B- 
Low. 
4. Add well-beaten egg yolks to TEN-B- 
LOW mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. 
5. When 1 pint whiskey is added, this 
recipe makes 2*4 quarts. 
6. Sprinkle with nutmeg. Serve ice cold. 
Complete ees nog recipe on label of every 
can of Ten-B-Low. 
“Before concentration, more than half of 
Ten-B-Low's volume is fresh, heavier- 
than-whipping cream. Other ingredients: 
egg yolks, sugar, milk. 
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CINEMA 








The Censor 


One of the big troubles with censorship, 
as even censors could plainly see last week, 
is that anyone can get into the act. 
@ In New Jersey, a county commander of 
the Catholic War Veterans boasted that 
he had been able to persuade two thea- 
ters to cancel bookings of the Charlie 
Chaplin classic, City Lights. He was try- 
ing to promote similar pressure by the 
veterans’ organization on a national scale. 
The reason, he explained, is that the real- 
life Chaplin “appears guilty” of “Com- 
munistic leanings.” 

@ In Dallas, a theater chain called off its 
plans to show the British film version of 
Charles Dickens’ Oliver Twist, which has 
been awaiting U.S. release for two years 
(Tre, Dec, 4). On protests from Jewish 
groups that the movie's faithful portrayal 
of Fagin was a slur on Jews, Joseph Breen, 
Hollywood’s own unofficial censor, had 
denied the picture a seal of approval. The 
film’s U.S. distributor, Eagle Lion Clas- 
sics, appealed for a reversal by the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 

@ In Vienna, Ninotchka, Ernst Lubitsch’s 
sprightly 1939 spoof of Communists and 
the U.S.S.R., could no longer be seen. The 
movie had packed two of the city’s thea- 
ters for weeks. But when the Russians 
took their turn at policing Vienna’s inter- 
national district, they “suggested” that it 
was time to change the bill. 


The New Pictures 


Seven Days to Noon (London Films). 
A top British atomic scientist, in acute 
moral distress over his work, sends an 
ultimatum to No. 1o Downing Street: 
unless the government publicly renounces 
the manufacture of atomic bombs within 
seven days, he will set one off in the heart 


of midday London, The discovery that Pro- 
fessor Willingdon (Barry Jones) is indeed 
missing from his government laboratory— 
along with a potent U.R. 12 that could 
fit into his small satchel—touches off a 
major crisis in London and a major mov- 
iemaking feat by Britain’s young (37) 
producing-directing twins, Roy and John 
(The Guinea Pig) Boulting. 

The Boultings have succeeded in per- 
suading London itself to act out the crisis 
as if it were really happening. Their film 
uses striking documentary detail, a wealth 
of British character bits; it uses no twists 
or gimmicks to spoil a logical, harrowing 
account of how the metropolis tries to 
head off its doom and at the same time 
prepares to meet it. 

While Scotland Yard, aided by the pro- 
fessor’s daughter and his young colleague, 
directs a nip & tuck hunt for the man and 
his bomb, the cabinet secretly orders the 
machinery of evacuation oiled up. Rumor 
gives the public a bad case of war jitters. 
Then, crowded by the professor's deadline, 
the Prime Minister shares the secret with 
the people in a tense radio talk. Troops 
and civil defense workers take over the 
city; packing only what belongings they 
can carry by hand, London’s millions 
queue up resolutely to roll out in all 
directions in a placarded fleet of buses, 
military trucks and trains. 

The professor, ominous little bag in 
hand, scurries for hiding through dark, 
deserted streets in which floodlights roam 
eerily over huge posters bearing his pic- 
ture. Piccadilly Circus becomes the deso- 
late crossroads of a ghost city; Waterloo 
Station is an empty tomb except for con- 
fiscated pets and such prohibited excess 
baggage as trunks, tennis rackets and a 
sandwich man’s sign (“The Wages of Sin 
Is Death”). On doomsday morning, from 
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the city’s rim, four army divisions move 
in for a house-to-house search. 

Though it gives human, often humor- 
ous, color to the grim story, the film never 
compromises its chilling realism with the 
conventions of movie fiction. The hero- 
ine (Sheila Manahan) is unglamorously 
plump and dowdy; the young hero (Hugh 
Cross) wears a rumpled, ill-fitting suit; 
the Scotland Yard superintendent (Andre 
Morell) is a sternly workmanlike type 
with no quaint traits. The most likable 
character is a big-hearted, middle-aged 
floozy (Olive Sloane) who shelters the 
professor. But the real heroine of Seven 
Days is London, with its streets, land- 
marks and citizens. The city gives a ter- 
rifyingly good performance. 


. . * 
Getting London to pose in a state of 
emergency entailed special permission 


from a dozen sources, from the War Office 
to the man in the street. The police held 
up traffic innumerable times all over town; 
for a single high shot of an empty Picca- 
dilly Circus, they sealed off eight con- 
fluent streets for two hours. Railroad offi- 
cials cleared out several sections of Water- 
loo Station for days. “When we called 
for a string of cars or a locomotive,” says 
Producer Roy Boulting, “they brought 
them up as quickly as if they were fetch- 
ing a cup of tea.” London’s willing co- 
operation, and the Boultings’ clear idea of 
just what they wanted, resulted in some- 
thing more than an exciting thriller. In 
Manhattan last week, civil defense plan- 
ners attended advance screenings of Seven 
Days to pick up some pointers on how to 
evacuate a metropolis under the threat of 
an atomic bomb. 


Born Yesterday (Columbia), Garson 
Kanin’s 1946 stage hit, ran for almost four 
years on Broadway. After paying $1,000,- 
ooo for the movie rights, Cinemogul Harry 
Cohn spent two years trying to cast it, 
wound up with the perfect choice for its 
dumb blonde heroine: Judy Holliday, who 
created the role on the stage. Thanks 
largely to Actress Holliday’s hilarious per- 
formance, the movie deserves to repeat 
the play’s success. 

Straining Hollywood bounds to the lim- 
it, Scripter Albert Mannheimer sticks sur- 
prisingly close to Kanin’s comic account 
of a gum-chewing doxy’s political awaken- 
ing and her rebellion against the tough 
junk tycoon (Broderick Crawford) who 
has come to Washington to buy a piece of 
the U.S. Congress. The script makes it 
plain that empty-headed Billie Dawn is 
not only Junkman Harry Brock’s mistress 
but his chattel, and it savors the flavor of 
their relationship. The movie also pre- 
serves Playwright Kanin’s message (that 
ordinary U.S, citizens cannot be pushed 
around), 

In most other ways, the picture falls 
short of the play. It is too long and too 
sedentary. A rather arbitrary attempt to 
loosen up the camera by accompanying 
Heroine Holliday on her Washington 
sightseeing not only looks like a trave- 
logue, but is scored to sound like one, Di- 
rector George Cukor’s timing permits 
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some good lines to be swallowed up in 
audience laughter. Because the movie has 
filled the play’s major time lapse with 
continuous action, it loses some contrast 
between the heroine’s blissful innocence 
and her half-educated social consciousness. 
Worst of all, the shadings that Paul Doug- 
las put into the character of the boorish 
tycoon on Broadway are absent in Actor 
Crawford’s bellowing performance. 

Fortunately, Actress Holliday’s mincing 
strut, Minnie Mouselike voice and low- 
down genteelisms provide a delightful 
show of their own. William Holden is 
earnestly ingratiating as the writer who 
teaches her the facts of political life. For 
all its shortcomings, Born Yesterday 
boasts some merits that are hard to find 
on the screen, especially in combination. 
It has something to say, says it palatably 
on an adult level and with a keen sense 
of fun. 

‘sw & 

After Born Yesterday's Hollywood 
press premiére, William H. Mooring, syn- 
dicated movie columnist for 40 Roman 
Catholic newspapers, blasted the movie as 
Communist propaganda, ‘a diabolically 
clever political satire . . . subtly molded 
to carry destructive comment.” Holly- 
wood hurried to set the record straight. 
Hearst Columnist Louella O. Parsons (her- 
self a Catholic) politely suggested that 
Critic Mooring “really re iches for some- 
thing.” Inviting Catholic editors to form 
their own opinion, the Motion Picture 
Association assured them, with good rea- 
son, that the picture “gives warmth and 
positive support to the democratic ideas, 
principles and institutions of America.” 


flintve 


Woman on the Run [Universal-Inter- 
national) pins a melodrama on a credita- 
bly ambitious idea. A witness to a murder 
flees from both the killer and the authori- 
ties who want him to testify. His half- 
estranged wife (Ann Sheridan) joins the 
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hunt to give him medicine he needs for a 
heart ailment. Along the way (while un- 
wittingly playing footie with the murder- 
er), she meets friends and acquaintances 
of her husband for the first time, begins to 
see why her marriage went wrong and how 
to patch it up. The picture’s attempt to 
dovetail its marital problem with its man- 
hunt makes for a promising story skele- 
ton; unfortunately, it has been fleshed out 
with a minimum of imagination. 


Current & CHoice 


Cyrano de Bergerac. José Ferrer in an 
able cinemadaptation that magnifies the 
faults of the Rostand classic without dim- 
ming its virtues (Time, Nov. 20). 

Mad Wednesday. An uneven but often 
funny comedy, written and directed by 
Preston Sturges and starring Harold Lloyd 
(Time, Nov. 20). 

King Solomon's Mines. Darkest Africa 
in brightest Technicolor reduces the ho- 
kum of H. Rider Haggard’s plot to a minor 
hardship; with Deborah Kerr and Stewart 
Granger (Time, Nov. 20). 

Trio. Somerset Maugham escorts three 
more of his short stories to the screen; 
with Jean Simmons, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick (Tre, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s witty examination 
of some quirks and foibles of the Broac 
theater; with Bette Davis, Anne Baxter 
and George Sanders (Tre, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. Chills and chuckles in a 
British chase-melodrama set behind the 
Iron Curtain; with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
(Time, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. A hi- 
larious scene-stealing duel between Brit- 
ain’s Alastair Sim and Margaret Ruth- 
erford (True, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880. A sentimental comedy with 
Edmund Gwenn as an amiable bane of the 
U.S. Secret Service’s counterfeit experts 
(Time, Oct. 2). : 
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WISHING YOU THE BE$T OF HEALTH 
AND LOAD$ OF CHRISTMAS JOY, 
NO UPSET $TOMACH NOR A COLD, 

NO HEADACHE TO ANNOY. 






Keep Your Christmas Merry! 


Always have Alka-Seltzer handy. 
It's FIRST AID for relief of 


ACID INDIGESTION 
HEADACHES 

COLD DISCOMFORTS 
MUSCULAR PAIN 





WAITING FOR SANTA? 


He may be a little 
late, but he'll 
be there. We 
let him 


oversleep. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boordwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for iNestrated folder No.5 
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A Swim in the Mud 


Lucien Leuwen (Book Two: THE TEte- 
GRAPH—415 pp.}—Stendhal—New Di- 
rections ($3.50). 


“T will be a rogue!” cried Lucien Leu- 
wen. No one was alarmed. It was a com- 
monplace among French liberals in the 
1830s, and especially among very young 
liberals, for disappointments in love to 
take this form. Lucien’s heart had in fact 
been thoroughly shattered in Book One of 
a Stendhal novel, and now in Book Two 
the young man was determined to live 
without a heart. His father, a banker, was 
delighted, and chevied the boy into politics. 

The story of Lucien in politics is told in 
The Telegraph, part two of Lucien Leuwen, 
the unfinished “third masterpiece” of 
French Novelist Stendhal. With last 
spring’s publication of part one, The Green 
Huntsman (Time, June 26), Stendhal’s 
story is now available in English for the 
first time. 

Matter of Direction. Taken together, 
the two volumes show a purpose as relent- 
less as a ledger’s—the ledger of a society 
in the red. Taken singly, the books show 
little of their social arithmetic, It is as 
though they had been kept by a brilliant 
clerk who, in the first volume, scribbled a 
love story over his accounts, and in the 
second, glimpsing the significance of the 
figures he was adding, covered the pages 
with invective. The Telegraph is one of the 
most savagely witty books ever written. 

The object of Stendhal’s satire is the 
cheap-jack kingery of Louis Philippe— 
that “crowned calculating machine”—and 
the belowstairs thimblerigging of the cor- 
rupt, bureaucrazed regime through which 
he misgoverned France. 

Lucien has no sooner plunged into poli- 
tics than he has “‘a sensation of swimming 
in mud.” His father had forewarned him: 
“You only direct the dirty work, you 
never do it yourself. The principle is this: 
every government, even that of the United 
States, lies always and about everything; 
when it can’t lie on the main issue, it lies 
about the details. There are good lies and 
bad. Good ones are those that the [ middle 
class] believes; excellent ones catch some 
of the carriage public; execrable ones are 
those nobody believes, and that only the 
most shameless ministries dare repeat. 
Everybody knows this. It is one of the 
first maxims of state, and must never 
escape your memory—or your lips.” 

Matter of Ideals. Lucien, like most 
young wrigglers, quickly learns to navi- 
gate the muck, With great credit to his 
reputation, he manages to hush a scandal 
that might have brought the cabinet down. 
Soon after, he is in the thick of a provin- 
cial election, passing out bribes as easily 
as breathing. In all this stock jobbery, the 
newly invented telegraph serves the politi- 
cal and financial turn of the men in power 
so often that Stendhal sees the instrument 
as a symbol of corruption. 

At last the young careerist finds himself 
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involved with a beautiful woman—only 
to realize that she is making love to him 
solely because she wants her husband to 
become a minister, and that his own father, 
who thinks it would be rather good for 
Lucien’s career to have a socially promi- 
nent mistress, has been encouraging the 
whole scheme. To this depth Lucien’s 
ideals cannot let him sink. 

Lucien quits politics and goes back to 
the girl he left in Book One, but since 
Stendhal did not finish the novel, Lucien 
does not quite reach her. 

Unfinished as it is, Lucien Leuwen is a 
true coin of Stendhal’s genius; only the 


Brown Brothers 
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Mother was unyielding. 


edges want milling. it ranks almost with 
The Red and the Black and The Charter- 
house of Parma, the great novels which 
Stendhal wrote before & after it; and it 
marks the mid-point in his development 
from a powerful psychologist who couldn't 
help laughing at the people he created, to 
a deadly satirist who couldn’t stop creat- 
ing the people he laughed at. 


Man in Search of a Hero 


StepHEN Crane (347 pp.)—John Ber- 
ryman—Sloane ($3.75): 


Only horses, dogs and children got very 
close to Stephen Crane while he lived. In 
the half century since his death, two biog- 
raphers have tried to crash the circle. 
Thomas Beer’s study in 1923 recreated 
the ’90s more vividly than it did Crane. 
Poet John Berryman sticks closer to his 
subject, but the reader may still wonder 
occasionally whether he is on the trail of 
a man or a mirage. 

Stephen Crane was born in Newark in 
1871. He was the frail 14th child of a gen- 
tle Methodist pastor named Jonathan and 
an unyielding force of nature named 
Mary. “You could argue just as well with 
a wave,” her favorite son once said. Baby 
Stephen’s first intelligible query is sup- 
posed to have been: “Ma, how do you 
spell O?” He was obviously destined to be 
a writer. When he died of tuberculosis at 
28, he had been that and other things. 

Fate's Guinea Pig. In his short life he 
produced 14 books—poems, novels, short 
stories—some masterly, some amateurish. 
He pursued an erratic career as reporter 
and war correspondent. He made punish- 
ing journeys to wars and insurrections, 
and he acquired a Bohemian notoriety 
that reads like a composite of Poe and De 
Quincey. A rebellious spirit, he took a pe- 
culiarly joyless pleasure in scandalizing 
the age. A groundless charge of drug addic- 
tion provoked a characteristic response: 
he concocted a piece on the opium habit. 

His life was laced with women of com- 
paratively easy virtue to whom he was un- 
failingly kind and, when he had money, 
generous. One sued him; another just 
missed him with a knife; still another 
married him, or at least they lived togeth- 
er as man & wife.-Cora Taylor was devot- 
ed to him, but only a romp with his tiny 
nieces ever brought a smile to the face of 
Stephen Crane. His life had a kind of 
luckless ill grace as if he had been selected 
fate’s prize guinea pig. 

Beaded Sweat. His work was a triumph 
of the will. At his best, he wrote with an 
audacious, staccato directness which per- 
manently altered the rhythm and content 
of American fiction. The core of that 
achievement is the self-explanatory novel- 
la, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, a Civil 
War novel, The Red Badge of Courage, 
and a handful of poems and stories, nota- 
bly The Open Boat, The Blue Hotel and 
The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky. Written 
when Crane was 22, The Red Badge was a 
brilliantly intuitive study of war and the 
emotions of men in combat, by a man who 
had yet to see a battlefield. 

Crane’s only esthetic creed was “hon- 
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esty.” He did much to release American | 
fiction from the cocoon of euphemism and | 
sentimentality. Technically, he was an Im- 
pressionist. Like Flaubert, Chekhov and 
James, he aimed for “the immediate sense | 
of life, not the removed report.” He him- 
self never achieved that summit of craft 
where art appears to be artless. His oddly 
arresting similes and metaphors jut up like 
boulders deflecting the clear stream of his | 
narratives. Many a sentence of Crane’s is | 
beaded with the sweat that went into its | 
construction. Despite these deficiencies, | 
his pages twang with an intense, nervous 
conviction of actuality. 

One Fine Morning? The spirit of mod- 
ernity that pulses through his best work is 
as much a matter of outlook as technique. 
His view of existence was doomsday-dark. 
He saw the condition of man as ship- 
wrecked, life as perpetual war, the world 
as strange, alien and hostile, the universe 
as an ironically dirty trick. The dominant 
emotion in his stories is fear, a kind of 
anonymous panic which an “age of anxi- 
ety” is well-equipped to comprehend. 

Yet Crane would have had little sym- 
pathy for the modern vogue of the “vic- 
tim.” He was obsessed by the image of the 
hero. “I think Steve was born a coward,” 
said a friend of Crane’s to his biographer, 
“but he wouldn’t stay one.” He cultivated 
the stoic virtues of courage and fortitude, 
but he was never granted stoic resignation. 
What haunted his perturbed spirit nobody 
will ever fully know. Biographer Berry- 
man glibly discerns an Oedipus complex, 
but there are more things in heaven & 
earth than are dreamed of in Freudian 
psychology. 

Possibly, like Baudelaire, Crane was 
“intoxicated by the idea of damnation.” 
Unbeliever though he was, he may have | 
found the void of atheism no fit home for 
a minister's son. Or perhaps, like that clas- 
sic dreamer, Jay Gatsby, he “believed in 
the green light, the orgiastic future that 
year by year recedes before us. It eluded 
us then, but that’s no matter—tomorrow 
we will run faster, stretch out our arms 
farther. . . . And one fine morning—” 


Avocation in Ectopiffle 


Sixty Years oF PsycHicat RESEARCH 
(618 pp.|—Joseph F. Rinn—Truth Seek- 
er Co. ($5). 


In 1848, Margaret and Katie Fox, two | 
mischievous little girls of Hydesville, 
N.Y., thought up a way to mystify their 
ma. In bed at night they tied an apple to 
a string and bumped it loudly on the 
floor. Hearing the sonorous raps, Mrs. Fox 
climbed upstairs to investigate, and of 
course found both children apparently 
fast asleep. Cried puzzled Mother Fox: 
“Is this a disembodied spirit that has 
taken possession of my dear children?” 

A century later, thousands of men & 
women still answer Mrs Foxs query with 
a fervent yes. For the Fox sisters, though 
they later went on tour to confess that 
their apparent psychic powers were an | 
“absolute fraud,” really started some- 
thing. By 1854 (while the Fox sisters were 
still “psychic’’), 15,000 earnest believers | 
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The best, for the best... 


For the Hudson’s Bay Company officers in 


Canada, it was once the custom to set aside the 
best of the whiskies purchased in Scotland by the 
Company spirits buyers. The small kegs stamped 
“Best Procurable” were the proud perquisite of 
the Gentlemen Adventurers who carried on the fur 


> = trade in the Canadian wilds, led 


Procurable” spread. A true liqueur whisky, 
light and mild, with its own inimitable flavour, it 
has long been regarded as one of the three best 
Scotches in the world, 

If you know “Best Procurable” from the past, 
you will be pleased to learn that it is again available 
in limited quantity. The supply will be limited 

for some time to come, until there is enough 
Scotch of requisite quality and age to deserve the 
“Best Procurable” label. The better bars and 
dealers have it, or can get it for you, if you ask 
.--and BP is worth the asking! (86.8 Proof) 


bs 


‘Best Powusable 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Imported by HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY, Inc., New York... 


Distributors of Hudson's Bay Canadian Whisky, A Blend (86.8 Proof) 
| ,..Also Jamaica Rum (151-114.2-97-91.4 Proof) and Demerara Rum (151-114-91.5 Proof} 
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had signed a petition demanding that 
Congress appoint a committee of scien- 
tists to investigate such phenomena.* And 
belief in spiritualism continues to flourish. 
This month, Britain’s House of Commons 
gravely read for the second time a bill to 
protect “genuine” mediums by repealing 
the Witchcraft Act of 1735. 

Once the Kettle. This sort of thing 
may strike the average man as harmless 
pother, but not Author Rinn. At 82, he is 
a onetime Manhattan produce broker and 
skilled amateur magician who has spent 
most of a lifetime trying to expose fake 
mediums as “the vilest gang of crooks 
that ever lived.” No magician at writing a 
book, Rinn has nonetheless succeeded in 
presenting a bulky and formidable blast 
against spiritualism in all its forms. 

Like his friend and fellow fake-hunter, 
Magician Harry Houdini, Rinn spent a 
long time looking for evidence of psychic 
power he could believe in. As a youngster, 
he was bowled over when a medium or- 
dered him to place the spout of a kettle to 
his ear and thus receive the words of a 
“spirit voice.” Only after he himself be- 
came a magician did Rinn realize that he 
had been duped (out of $5) by a double- 
bottomed kettle equipped like a telephone 
receiver and in contact with a “spirit” 
hidden behind a panel. 

Always the Normal. Thenceforth, Ma- 
gician Rinn fervently practiced what he 
and most of his fellow magicians insist- 
ently preached: that no “spirit manifesta- 
tion” existed that they could not dupli- 
cate by plain trickery, They showed how 
clammy “spirit hands” (that brushed the 
brows of spectators at dark séances) were 
concocted out of paraffin or simply from 
“a kid glove filled with wet sawdust... 
kept on ice.” One piece of so-called “ecto- 
plasm” (“ectopiffle would be a_ better 
name,” remarked a surly magician) proved 
to be a chunk of animal lung. The only 
“spirit body” that Rinn failed to dupli- 
cate was that of a “baby” which, in a dim 
light, a famous woman medium of the 
*80s used to permit patrons to kiss: it 
proved to be her own bosom, painted with 
a cherubic visage. 

There is always, concludes Rinn, “a 
normal explanation.” 


Please Yourself 


THe THirteeN Crocxs (124 pp.J— 
James Thurber—Simon & Schuster 
($2.50). 

Once upon a time there were 13 clocks 
that wouldn’t run. A cold, aggressive Duke 
had killed time seven years before, wiped 
his bloody blade upon his beard, and left 
time lying there on the cold stones of 
Coffin Castle, bleeding hours & minutes, 
while he hurried off in search of a kitten 
to tear apart or a handsome young prince 
to feed to his geese. 

Alas, the geese were very fat, for many 
a princeling came seeking the hand of the 
Princess Saralinda, the winsome ward of 
the dastard Duke, and all of them met a 


% After brief debate in the Senate, the petition 
was pigeonholed, 
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dire fate—all, that is, except Prince Zorn 
of Zorna. 

The Thirteen Clocks is James Thurber’s 
fairy tale of how Prince Zorn, with the 
help of a mysterious character named 
Golux, brought time to life, Saralinda to 
wife, and the Duke to a hideous hereafter, 
Like all good fairy tales—and The Thir- 
teen Clocks is one of the cleverest that 
any modern writer has been able to tell— 
Thurber’s story may mean only what it 
says; it may also mean a good deal more 
that the author has characteristically 
made no attempt to spell out. 

Guggle to Zatch. Children will perhaps 
know best what to make of the evil Duke 
who sets good Prince Zorn such a fearful 
price for the hand of Princess Saralinda. 

“I give you nine and ninety hours,” said 
the Duke, “to find a thousand jewels and 





Keystone 
James THURBER 


The Golux had a beard. 


bring them here. When you return, the 
clocks must all be striking five.” 

“And if I fail?” asked Zorn. 

“Tl slit you from your guggle to your 
zatch,” the Duke replied, “and feed you 
to the Todal.” 

“I've heard of it,” said Zorn, and shud- 
dered as he thought of the Todal—‘a blob 
of glup [that] makes a sound like rabbits 
screaming, and smells of old, unopened 
rooms.” Still worse, the Duke explained, 
“it’s made of lip [and] it gleeps.” 

Zorn was in despair “when he felt a gen- 
tle finger touch his elbow.” It was the 
Golux, “a little man smiling in the moon- 
light. He wore an indescribable hat, his 
eyes were wide and astonished, as if every- 
thing were happening for the first time, 
and he had a dark, describable beard.” 

“T must always be on hand when people 
are in peril,” the Golux explained. 

"We All Have Flaws." Zorn followed 
the Golux to Hagga’s hill, a place so high 
that it is dug in furrows “where the drag- 
ging points of stars had plowed the fields,” 
and where “there was a smell. . . a little 


like Forever in the air.” There they found 
a woman who wept jewels—and some- 
times, when she wasn’t really very moved, 
she just cried costume jewelry. 

In the end, Zorn dropped a sackful of 
her tears in the Duke’s lap, and sailed off 
with the princess for “the distant shining 
shores of Ever After.” The Duke “showed 
his lower teeth” and muttered disconso- 
lately: “We all have flaws, and mine is 
being wicked.” A little while later there 
was a smell of old unopened rooms; then 
there was a sound of rabbits screaming; 
then there was a gleep; and then there 
wasn’t any Duke in Coffin Castle. 

Not to Say Violent. Most Americans 
know James Thurber for the funny fellow 
who draws cartoons and who analyzed the 
daydream of grandeur in The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty. Yet Thurber is only 
every other inch a comic writer; in be- 
tween, he is a psychologist as keen as any 
now writing in the U.S. Like most writers 
of unusual, not to say violent imagination, 
Thurber cannot always control it. There 
are passages in all his fairy tales (espe- 
cially in The White Deer) so loaded with 
verbal gems—and costume jewelry too— 
that they clink. 

In The Thirteen Clocks, Thurber’s nar- 
rative is less bedizened with verbal gim- 
crackery, but it is still a bit too tricky for 
every taste. Nevertheless, there is no liv- 
ing author who moves about in fairyland 
with such wit and easy familiarity. As for 
inner meanings, please yourself. 


Recent & READABLE 

The Blue and the Gray, edited by Hen- 
ry Steele Commager. Two memorable vol- 
umes of letters, memoirs and journalism 
by Americans who fought and lived the 
Civil War; a participants’ account by men 
& women who knew what they were fight- 
ing for (Time, Dec. 11). 

The Hinge of Fate, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Volume IV of Churchill's World 
War II memoirs; Singapore to Tunisia in 
another incomparable Churchillian ac- 
count (Time, Dec. 4). 

Classics and Commercials, by Edmund 
Wilson. Selected pieces by the contem- 
porary dean of U.S. highbrow literary 
critics (Time, Nov. 20). 

The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg. 
The last chapters in the decline & fall of a 
novelist who had been the Jazz Age’s dar- 
ling; a novel largely modeled on the life of 
F, Scott Fitzgerald (Trae, Nov. 13). 

Shooting an Elephant, by George Or- 
well. Reminiscences and reflections on lit- 
erature and life by the author of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (Time, Nov. 13). 

Boswell's London Journal, by James 
Boswell. Volume I (44 more to come) of 
the papers of Scotsman Boswell, who may 
yet be remembered as much for his candid 
journal as for his famed biography of Dr. 
Johnson (True, Nov. 13). 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by Virgil 
Gheorghiu. A concentration-camp novel 
which has become Europe’s bestseller 
(Time, Nov. 6). 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (Time, Oct. 23). 
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Mellow, heart-warming Old Grand-Dad—in this dis- 
tinctively appropriate and cheerful holiday package 

will head many a smart Christmas gift list this year. 
So whether it’s a problem of lustrous holiday enter- 
taining, or the selection of very special gifts—the 
Head of the Bourbon Family awaits your pleasure. 


Better see your dealer today—to make sure. 


National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N.Y. 





